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CoLoNnEL Wess .C, Hayes M. H. 


Regional Commissioner A. E. F. in France and North Africa who was 
decorated at Fez, Morocco, August 15, 1918, by General Lyantey, French 
Resident General as representative of the Sultan of Morocco. Colonel 
Hayes also served in the war with Spain, through the campaigns of 
Santiago de Cuba where he was wounded and had his horse killed, and 
through the campaign in Porto Rico, being recommended for brevets in 
each campaign; the Philippine Insurrection where he was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for distinguished gallantry at Vigan, P. I., 
Dec. 4, 1899, by order of President Roosevelt; and served on the staff of 
Major General Chaffee, commanding the China Relief Expedition of 1900, 








UNVEILING OF THE SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL TABLET 
ON THE HAYES MEMORIAL BUILDING 
AT SPIEGEL GROVE. 


pe BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


The Ninety-eighth Anniversary of the birth of Rutherford 
B. Hayes, Nineteenth President of the United States, 1877-1881, 
and at the time of his death, January 17, 1893, the honored 
president of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society, was celebrated with ceremonies of unusual interest on 
October 4, 1920, at Spiegel Grove, Fremont, Ohio. The day was 
cloudless and the people came by thousands. The exercises were 
held under the auspices of the Society with its president, former 
Governor James E. Campbell, presiding. It had been the original 
intention to lay the corner stone of a stackroom addition to the 
present Library and Museum Building, to be built in architectural 
harmony with it and of a capacity sufficient to accommodate 
150,000 volumes, and to double the capacity of the museum. An 
interesting feature of the proposed plan was to incorporate a 
reproduction of the library of Dr. Charles Richard Williams, 
of Princeton, New Jersey, the biographer of President Hayes, 
who has generously tendered to the Society his magnificent 
library and historical papers. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
Dr. Williams’s library room thus to be reproduced was the room 
in the house at Princeton occupied by President Woodrow Wil- 
son after his resignation as president of Princeton University 
and during his incumbency of the office of Governor of New 
Jersey, prior to his inauguration as President of the United 
States March 4, 1913. 

It was also in contemplation to have the formal dedication 
of the Soldiers’ Memorial Parkway of Sandusky County, through 
land originally presented by Colonel Hayes to the Society and by it 
donated for a Parkway: as well as the dedication of the Soldiers’ 
Memorial Sunparlor addition to the Memorial Hospital of San- 
dusky County; but the two latter projects were in an uncom- 
pleted condition, and the exercises were limited to an inspection 
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of them and the dedication of a bronze memorial Tablet pre- 
sented by Colonel Hayes in honor of his comrades of recent 
wars. 


The exercises were ushered in by a parade at one o’clock in 
which the veterans of the World War and the War with Spain 
marched with flags fluttering in the warm October sunlight, fol- 
lowed by the Grand Army veterans in automobiles, the three 
divisions headed by the United States Navy Recruiting Band 
and the Light Guard and Woodmen’s Bands of Fremont. The 
procession was reviewed by the distinguished guests as it marched 
past the still unfinished Soldiers’ Memorial Sunparlor of the 
Memorial Hospital of Sandusky County, and over the uncom- 
pleted Soldiers’ Memorial Parkway, after which the impressive 
procession entered the Spiegel Grove State Park and formed in 
front of the Hayes Memorial Library, on the northern face of 
which was unveiled the artistically wrought Memorial Tablet 
presented by Colonel Webb C. Hayes, M. H., in memory of his 
eighty comrades of Sandusky county who died in the service 
of their country in the War with Spain, the insurrection in the 
Philippines, China, the Mexican Border and in the World War. 
While the magnificent Navy Recruiting Band played the Star 
Spangled. Banner, Grand Marshal A. E. Slessman, chairman of 
the Soldiers’ Memorial Parkway Committee, presented Mrs. 
Webb C. Hayes who was dressed in her costume of the Y. M. C. 
A. in which she had served in France as Hostess and Librarian 
at the American Soldiers Leave Areas at Aix-les-Bains and Nice. 
Mrs. Hayes gracefully uncovered the beautiful bronze tablet 
and turned it over to Commander W. H. Johnston, of 
Edgar Thurston Post, American Legion, and Commander 
Harry Price of Emerson Command, Spanish War. Veterans. 
After a careful inspection of the tablet by Governor Campbell, 
Senator and Mrs. Harding, and. the members of the Hayes 
family who were on the platform, the soldiers of the World 
War formed a lane extending from the Memorial Building 
through to the speakers’ stand under the McKinley Oaks of 
1897; and through this lane walked Senator Harding with Mrs. 
Hayes, preceded by President Campbell of the Archzological 
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and Historical Society, attended by former Congressman Over- 
myer, and followed by Colonel Hayes and Mrs. Harding and 
other guests. 

Music was provided by the U. S. Navy Recruiting Band 
of the central division, and by the combined bands of the Fre- 
mont Light Guard and Woodmen of the World. Mr. B. H. 
Swift, Chairman of the Sandusky County War Work Committee, 
called the meeting te order and presented Chaplain Ferguson of 
the Ohio Soldiers’ Home who delivered the invocation. In pre- 
senting the members of the Board of County Commissioners of 
Sandusky county and its efficient County Engineer to welcome 
the assembly, Chairman Swift said: 

“Sandusky County soldiers are indebted to the patriotic 
members of the present and former Boards of County Commis- 
sioners, and to one of her patriotic soldiers, Colonel Hayes, who 
conceived and executed the plan, including the erection of the 
bronze memorial tablet and Soldiers’ Memorial Sunparlor, on 
the beautiful Soldiers’ Memorial Parkway of Sandusky County. 
Sandusky county’s plan of honoring her soldiers who died in the 
service is soon to be realized in the form of this Soldiers’ 
Memorial Parkway, of about 100 feet in width with two paved 
drives 14 feet in width along the border, between which are 
planted, at a distance of 35 feet apart, two rows of buckeye trees, 
the insignia of the 37th or Buckeye Division, to which are af- 
fixed white enamel tree-labels, with four lines giving the name, 
organization, place and date of death. It is hoped that the 
Memorial Parkway plan of honoring. the dead at the county seat 
of each county in the State of Ohio and in the country, may be 
adopted generally and that the remains of the Fonored dead who 
fell in battle on the fields of France may be permitted to remain in 
the beautiful American park cemeteries where they now lie and 
where they will be visited for countless ages by their country- 
men.” 

President Campbell's Address. 

The Hon. James. E. Campbell, President of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historial Society, was then presented as the 
president of the day. President Campbell delivered the following 
address : 
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Fellow Citizens: 


The patriotic people of Sandusky County, remembering and 
revering their heroic dead, have called us to join them in unveil- 
ing a tablet that shall preserve forever, in enduring bronze, the 
names of those gallant sons of the county who, in the war with 
Spain and in that unparalleled cataclysm known as “The World 
War,” gave their lives to their country, to mankind and to hu- 
manity. The war with Spain was a small war while the World 
War was the worst known to men; but the memory of him who 
died in the one is as precious and glorious as that of him who 
died in the cther. They were all heroes whom the people of 
Sandusky county delight alike to honor. 

These men carried our flag upon foreign soil—in the first 
instance for the purpose of freeing two oppressed races from 
semi-barbaric rule; in the second instance td destroy a military 
autocracy which threatened to extirpate democracy and to make 
all nations its abject slaves or dependents. From both of these 
wars the Star Spangled Banner emerged with added and im- 
perishable lustre. Especially is this true of the last war for 
there, to quote these appropriate lines, — 


“Serene and beautiful it waved, 
The flag our fathers knew, 

In the sunny air of France it laved 
And gained a brighter hue. 


Oh, may it ever the emblem be 

Of all that makes this country free; 
And may we cherish liberty 

And to the flag be true.” 


To the eminent orators who are your honored guests, who 
are much more capable of doing justice to these patriot dead 
than I, and who are here for that purpose, I leave such further 
eulogy as they may deem appropriate. I consider this a suitable 
opportunity, however, on behalf]of the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society, under whose auspices these ceremonies 
are held, to state formally the development and consummation of 
the project (born in the mind of Colonel Webb C. Hayes) of 
making Spiegel Grove one of the most important monuments to# 
history and patriotism in the State of Ohio. It is the duty of this 
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Society, and one to which it has faithfully adhered, to collect 
and disseminate information as to the history of this state as well 
as to collect, preserve and classify evidences of its occupation 
by prehistoric races. 
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Honoras_E JAMES E. CAMPBELL, 
President of Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. 
Former Governor of Ohio. 


No part of the work of this Society has been more important 

or more valuable to the historical collections of the state than the 
* acquisition of Spiegel Grove with the precious personal property 
connected therewith. Its history carries one back to a time 
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long prior to the Revolutionary War, for it is located in the old 
Indian Reservation or Free Territory, maintained at the lower 

rapids of the Sandusky river, which was a point of interest long - 
before the white man entered Ohio. Israel Putnam was here 

in 1764 and during the War of the Revolution over 2000 whites, 

captured by the Indians, passed through the Sandusky Valley, 

stopping at the Lower Falls, now Fremont, from whence they 

were transportted by shipping to Detroit or on to Montreal. Zeis- 

berger and Heckewelder, the Moravians, were prisoners here, 

and also Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton. In 1782 the British 

sent troops from Detroit as far as Lower Sandusky, en route to 

repel the Crawford expedition, but they arrived too late, owing 

to the capture and burning of Crawford on the Sandusky Plains. 

During the war of 1812, through these very grounds the old 

Harrison Trail—a military road which led from Fort Stephen- 

son to Fort Seneca — passed and is preserved intact as its prin- 
cipal driveway. 

Added to this historic interest is the fact that it typifies an 
American home of the latter part of the nineteenth century —a 
home. fraught with historic memories of Rutherford B. 
Hayes, the nineteenth president of the United States, and his 
wife, Lucy Webb Hayes. Of all the homes of our presi- 
dents, covering a period of one hundred and thirty years, there 
have been preserved only those of Washington at Mt. Vernon, 
Jefferson at Monticello, Madison at Montpelier, Jackson at The 
Hermitage, and Lincoln’s modest home in the city of Springfield. 
But in all these instances, more or less time had elapsed before 
the homes were acquired and put in a state of preservation; and 
but few or no personal relics or memorials were secured. The 
families of the presidents had in most cases parted with the 
property, and their historic associations were generally dissipated. . 
It is gratifying to know that Spiegel Grove met no such impair- 
ment. When received by the State it was in a perfect state of 
preservation, and all of the valuable historic effects of President 
Hayes were there intact. Few presidents of the United States 
have left so large and so complete a collection of documents, 
papers and books. To these should be added all the honorable 
mementoes and historical objects that were intimately associated 
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Mrs, Wess C. Hayes anp SERGEANT DaLton Hayes. 
(See note on following page.) 
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with President Hayes during his career as a soldier in the Civil 
War, as well as that of his administration as president ; and many 

personal belongings of his wife, Lucy Webb Hayes, during her 

exalted life in the White House. President Hayes was a great 

reader and a man of scholarly tastes and attainments. His library 

of Americana was not excelled, in his time, by that of any other 

private individual in the nation. He had the instinct of a col- 

lector and preserved all papers and memoranda, both of his 

public and private life, in ari orderly and accessible form. His 
letters and his diaries covering a continuous period of sixty years, 
written in his own hand, are in this collection and are now being 
prepared and compiled for publication by this society. They will 
be a valuable contribution to American history. With the excep- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson and Theodore Roosevelt, no president 
of the United States has left such a collection of individual mem- 
oranda, literary remains and personal mementoes as did President 
Hayes. 

Spiegel Grove, with its contents, upon the death of Presi- 
dent Hayes in 1893, was bequeathed to his children. After- 
wards the entire Spiegel Grove property, with its library and 
collections, became the property of Colonel Hayes by deed 
in 1899 from the other heirs in the settlement of the estate. 
Through the generous filial devotion and the patriotic spirit of 
Colonel Hayes, this whole tract was offered, without cost, to the 
state as a public park in memory of both of his parents, by deeds 
dated March 30, 1909, and March 10, 1910. The conditions upon 
which Colonel Hayes donated this property to the State of Ohio 
simply require its maintenance as a state park, with the further 
condition that: “The Ohio Archzological and Historical Society 
should secure the erection upon that part of Spiegel Grove here- 
tofore conveyed to the state of Ohio for a state park, a suitable 
fireprocf building on the site reserved opposite the Jefferson St. 
entrance, for the purpose of preserving and forever keeping 
in Spiegel Grove all papers, books and manuscripts left by the 


Note:—Mrs. Hayes was Librarian and Hostess at the American 
Soldier Leave Areas at Aix-les-Bains and Nice, France. Sergeant Dalton 
Hayes, a Princeton student aged twenty years, was the youngest of six 
grand-sons of Rutherford B. Hayes in the World War. He served in the 
165th U. S. Infantry (Old 69th New York), 42nd or Rainbow Division 
A. E. F. He was severely wounded in the Argonne, October 14, 1918. 
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said Rutherford B. Hayes * * * * which building shall be in 
the form of a Branch Reference Library and Museum of the 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, and the con- 
struction and decoration of the said building shall be in the nature 
of a memorial also to the soldiers, sailors, and pioneers of San- 
dusky county; and suitable memorial tablets, busts and decora- 
tions indicative of the historical events and patriotic citizenship 
of Sandusky county shall be placed in and on said building, and 
said building shall forever remain open to the public under 
proper rules and regulations to be hereafter made by said 
society.” 

Thus there was given to the nation and to the State a heritage 
of which both can well be proud, and I take this occasion on be- 
half of the society which I represent, and on behalf of the State 
which is represented by the society, to express the fullest appre- 
ciation and deepest sense of obligation. These expressions also 
extend to the noble and generous wife of Colonel Hayes who has 
joined him in making this spot one of historic beauty as well as 
a patriotic monument. 

In all the years since Colonel Hayes executed his first deed 
to this property, the public has been left in ignorance of the 
magnitude of his contributions; of his self-sacrifice; and of his 
generous patriotism. He has arrived at the age (and so have I) 
at which the truth can be told without suspicion of flattery or 
adulation, and at which it, can be received without undue infla- 
tion. Therefore I take it upon myself, as president of this so- 
ciety, to relate publicly and in detail what Colonel Hayes has con- 
tributed to this great patriotic monument, aside from the property 
itself; and these facts are due historically not only to Colonel 
Hayes, but to the society and to the people of Ohio. 


Colonel Hayes spent large sums after the legal steps had 
been taken to invest this property in the Ohio Archeological 
and Historical Society, in trust for the State of Ohio. The con- 
struction of the Hayes Memorial building cost when completed 
over $100,000, towards which the State paid $45,000 and also 
paid $10,000 for the State’s share of the paving of the streets 
on the three sides of the Spiegel Grove State Park. Colonel 
Hayes at various times, and in numerous ways, in order to 
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complete the building and bring it to the point of perfection 
which it has attained, expended $50,000 to that end, and to 
further add to its usefulness and beauty as a monument, he has 
provided for an addition to the building that will cost at least 
$35,000, the funds for which are now in the hands of a.trustee 
appointed for that purpose. 

Since Spiegel Grove has been dedicated by Colonel Hayes 
he. has placed in the hands of trustees for the benefit of the So- 
ciety and the State of Ohio other lands contiguous to the grove 
which, when sold, the trustees are to place the proceeds thereof 
in a trust fund for the use and benefit of this institution. . So far 
lands to the value of $35,000 have been disposed of, and that 
amount is in the hands of a trustee for the use and benefit of 
Spiegel Grove, as held by this society. The land, exclusive of 
Spiegel Grove, remaining unsold is worth at least $100,000, the 
proceeds of which, upon sale, will be held in trust for the use 
and maintenance of the Spiegel Grove park and residence with 
any remainder for books for the Hayes Memorial Library. 

On July 1st of last year Colonel Hayes placed $100,000 in 
trust to be used in the maintenance and upbuilding of this 
patriotic memorial. I am within a conservative estimate when I 
state that Colonel Haves has disposed, for the benefit of posterity, 
in the form of the beautiful and attractive property which you see 
before you, at least $500,000: $250,000 in cash and securities 
for endowment funds, and $250,000 in real estate and personal 
property including the library Americana and collections. 

Greater and more far-reaching, than the vast funds which 
he has so consecrated to others and to the memory of those loved 
by him, is his magnificent spirit of unselfishness, of tender de- 
votion to the memory of his father and mother, and of his 
desire to leave to future generations historic evidence of the past. 
Here the people of Ohio forever will come to view the evidences 
of a period of American history that will be to them a continuing 
lesson and an inspiring heritage. A visit to this place will stimu- 
late the study of Ohio history; of her Indian tribes; of the wars 
between between the British and French and their Indian allies; 
followed by our war for Independence, when this was a British 
post; and of her people’s heroic defense of our country in the war 
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of 1812. They will see here many historical mementos of one 
who laid down civil honor to go forth to fight for the Union. 
They will see a collection of souvenirs of every president from 
Washington to Wilson; manuscripts of great historic importance 
and literature rarely found in Ohio libraries. They will view a 
monument evidencing the unselfish devotion of private interests 
to public good, and viewing this monument they will be inspired 
to devote themselves anew to the service of our country and to 
common humanity.” 


At the conclusion of his address there were many cheers 
for Colonel Hayes. Governor Campbell called upon him for a 
speech but the Colonel merely rose to his feet from his chair 
several rows back of the presiding officer, bowed to the audience 
and sat down. This was the occasion for renewed cheers and 
finally Colonel Hayes rose to his feet and walked forward to 
the front of the stand. When the crowd had quieted expecting 
remarks he bowed and returned to his seat. 

“Just as modest as he is good”, said Chairman Campbell and 
the crowd again applauded. 

The Reverend Father F. S. Legowski, Overseas Chaplain in 
the 32nd Division A. E. F., in the absence of Colonel F. W. Gal- 
braith, national commander of the American Legion, gave an 
extemporaneous address that was well received. We regret that 
no stenographic report of it was made. It deserved a place in 
this record of the occasion. Father Legowski praised the liber- 
ality and patriotic spirit of Colonel Hayes and Mrs. Hayes, who 
had preceded the boys overseas to perform their part in the 
World War and minister to the soldiers who, far from home, on 
a foreign soil, appreciated the tender and affectionate care so 
freely bestowed upon them. In the name of the American Legion 
he expressed appreciation for their patriotic service and the 
splendid memorial they have provided, not only to the citizens 
of the present day but to posterity. The speaker held the closest 
attention of the vast audience as he described the touching 
scenes in the Argonne with its forest of white crosses each 
marking the grave of an American soldier who fell fighting to 
save civilization. In his appeal he voiced the sentiment that none 
will be unfaithful to the cause for which those heroes died. 
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In speaking of the relics of the great World War and of all 
our wars Father Legowski declared that war is a terrible thing 
and that all the agencies of civilization should be used to prevent 
it; that the implements of war like itself are terrible to look upon 
when they suggest the carnage of battle. But when they recall 
the righteous cause for the triumph of which they were used they 
become sacred mementoes. As such they should be gathered to- 








Wortp War VETERANS REVIEWED ON SOLDIERS’ MemortAL PARKWAY. 


gether and preserved for the lesson that they teach to succeeding 
generations. 

Brigadier General W. V. McMaken, President of the 37th 
Division Association, expressed the thanks of his comrades of 
the war with Spain and of the World War to Colonel and Mrs. 
Hayes for the splendid recognition of the heroic dead who died 
while serving valiantly for their country. He pleaded with the 
young people present that they should not forget the ceremonies 
of the day and that they should carry on the work this day in- 
augurated. He appealed to them to keep faith in God and 
country and to hold aloft the flag in its exalted place. 
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Captain Grant S. Taylor, chief of staff of the Commander- 
in-chief of the Spanish War Veterans, spoke for his fellow 
soldiers. He detailed our losses in the War with Spain and the 
Philippine Insurrection and showed that they were relatively 
high. Those who served their country in the southern camps and 
in the tropical islands were face to face with conditions rarely 
met by the soldiers of other wars. They suffered from the in- 
roads of disease which thinned the ranks of the boys in blue. 
Like the other speakers he voiced the highest appreciation for 
what had been done at Spiegel Grove to stimulate patriotism and 
keep green the memory of those who served their country in 
the camp and on the field. 

Commander S. B. Rathbun, of Eugene Rawson Post, re- 
sponded for the Commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, in a very effective way, by calling on all members of 
the Grand Army of the Republic to rise and salute. The Presi- 
dent of the society, Governor Campbell, and the president 
emeritus of the society, the Rev. Dr. Wright, elicited increased 
applause by rising and saluting with their comrades of the G. A. 
R. The Hon. James M. Cox, Governor of Ohio, and a trustee of 
the Society found himself unable to be present and Governor 
Campbell, as presiding officer, then presented the Hon. Warren G. 
Harding, United States Senator from Ohio and a life member 
of the Society. 

The speaker, before entering upon his prepared address, 
made a few introductory remarks. He said that he was glad he 
‘had kept his word with Colonel Hayes and had come to Fremont. 
He had promised, to do this before’ he had been nominated for 
President of the United States. He regarded that promise in 
the nature of a contract. “I believe in always keeping my con- 
tract,” said he, “and I kept my contract when I came to Fremont 
today.” Much trouble in the world and many calamities includ- 
ing some of our serious wars, he declared, came through the 
failure of men and states and nations to keep their contract. 


Senator Harding’s Address. 


Senator Harding then spoke as follows: 


My Countrymen : — It is a fine thing to gather at the shrines 
of American patriotism. It is fine that we have such shrines. 


he 
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Without them we should have little soul, and less love of country. 
It is good to pause and note the sacrifices through which we came 
to nationality and then to eminence in the world. It is reassur- 
ing to dwell afresh in the atmosphere of colonial heroism, and to 
be reminded anew that the spirit which triumphed in the early 
making of the Republic is with us, after all the years of develop- 


SENATOR WARREN G. HARDING. 


ing fulfillment to guarantee its perpetuity. It stirs our hearts to 
recall how hundreds fought in colonial days, it rivets our faith 
anew to know how millions fought and more millions were ready 
and still more millions available when our nationality and world 
civilization were threatened in the great World War. 

It is an exceptional shrine at which we are gathered today. 
A century and a half ago Israel Putnam came here in command 
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of the Connecticut battallion, and with other Colonial troops 
from New York and New Jersey in the British expedition of 
1764, under Bradstreet, and revealed to the northwest territory 
the mettle of the men of New England. It was here at old Fort 
Stephenson, that Major George Croghan defended the new re- 
public against the British and the Indians and won the only land 
victory within the limits of the United States in the War of 1812. 

Two companies from this county served with Croghan again 
in the war with Mexico, From this hallowed spot came the 
brave and gallant Major-General James B. McPherson, the officer 
highest in rank and command killed during the war for the 
Union. From Sandusky county came the first American killed 
in the first war for humanity’s sake in all the world — Seaman 
George B. Meek. Aye, and from old Sandusky county there 
went the full quota of American defenders in the World War. 
Seventy of them made the supreme sacrifice, and in their mem- 
ory, in the main, we are met in grateful, loving tribute today. 

Still another glory illuminates this exceptional American 
shrine. From this spot came citizen, soldier, patriot and presi- 
dent, Rutherford B. Hayes. He served eminently in war and 
patriotically in peace. I like to recall the helpful, reassuring ad- 
ministration of this fine, firm, unpretentious American, whose 
official service to America was both healing and heroic, and left 
a sense of satisfying security as a heritage to America. 

Today we are at the shrine of American manhood, to re- 
avow that love of country which fills every American breast, and 
hold sacrifice a ready offering to our common country. Youth 
holds the safety of the republic its especial obligation. It is no 
figure of speech, signifying comradeship, to refer to “the boys” 
of our armies. ‘The soldiers of the revolution, the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War, the War for the Union, the Spanish-American 
War, and the great World War, were almost identical in type, 
typical specimens of the flower of American young manhood. 
Regal in their confidence, robust in their strength and regnant in 
their hopes, American youths have more than responded to the 
nation’s need — American youths have rushed to the country’s 
salvation. 

When the Baroness Riedesel wrote of the surrender of the 
British under Burgoyne at Saratoga, of which she was a witness, 
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she remarked the “handsome lads of the age of about seventeen,” 
and we know ourselves now that but for these lads the war of the 
American Revolution could not have been won. 

The same type of striplings wrought the American victory 
under Croghan, and carried the flag in triumph to the City of 
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Mexico and unfurled it from the heights of Chapultepec. I saw 
them go forth for the war to liberate Cuba, and I know the story 
of youth’s defense of union and nationality in the Civil War. 
There were nearly 900,000 boys in the northern armies alone, 
boys of the age of McKinley and Foraker. A half million youths 
fought for the confederate cause, from Bull Run to Appomattox. 
At Gettysburg, where the high tide of the rebellion ebbed from 
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its crimsoned flood, the average age of the veteran armies of that 
famed battle was but 20 years. McKinley enlisted at 17, For- 
aker was a captain before he was 21, and Miles commanded the 
second army corps before he was 26. 


Only a few days ago 20,000 of the American Legion marched 
in splendid lines at Cleveland, and there was the same youth, the 
same undaunted spirit, the same virile young American manhood 
which has characterized American soldiery in all our wars and 
written again and again our admonition to have faith in the 
Republic. 

Early after our entry into the World War a young American 
of 18 called at my office in Washington to ask my assistance in 
getting a passport to France. I was surprised and I asked, “Why 
not fight under our own flag?’ He said he wanted to be an 
aviator and he was too young for acceptance in the naval air 
service. “Then why not the army?’ I asked. “Five thousand 
awaiting enrollment now, and I can’t wait.” Then I learned that 
he had visited the French Embassy, had seen the military at- 
tache, passed an informal examination and was assured of ac- 
ceptance if he could only reach France. I liked his ardor and en- 
thusiasm, but I knew him to be an only son, I knew he had come 
to me from college, and I thought I ought to ‘have his parents’ 
approval. So I said, “What will your mother say?” In a flash 
he produced a telegram from her. It read, “I do hope Senator. 
Harding can help you to France. God bless you. I am glad to 
have you go.” And he went; and ultimately I hope he found his 
place under the Stars and Stripes. I am sure he did his part, . 
wherever he fought, just as did all the sons of the Republic from 
north and south, from east and west, from factory, office and 
farm. I do not say we won the World War, but we helped to win 
it, and our American forces wrought new glories for the Republic 
from the Marne to the Argonne, and gave to America new rever- 
ence and new admiration throughout the world. Our boys were 
the worthy sons of worthy sires, worthy defenders of a worthy 
republic. They never turned back. Alas! they, too rarely halted, 
because they could not tolerate the patient methods of the more 
seasoned veterans. 


Vol. XXIX — 21. 
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Retreat is honorable, often necessary, but the youth from 
America could not understand it, or they could not harmonize 
it with their purpose. It is said our missing dead in the World 
War is relatively the smallest in the records of warfare. The 
explanation is that no American battle line moved rearward over 
our glorious dead. 








Senator Harpinc, Mrs. Harpinc, Mrs. Hayes, Lt. Compr. Hayes, 
U. S. N., anp Mr. B. H. Swirrt. 


I have heard the stories of heroism and achievement which 
stir our emotions and magnify our pride, but I have yet to meet 
a hero who was conscious of his heroism, or realized that he was 
engaged in an act to rivet the gaze of all the world. It is not 
difficult to understand, after all. The men of the army and navy 
were committed to a duty, and the performance of that duty 
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was a simple matter of course. They were upon the supreme 
stage of world heroism, but were simply performing the duties 
of national defenders, unmindful of plaudits or wondering gaze. 
Knowledge of duty well done, of devotion bravely proven, of 
service fittingly rendered — these were their inspiraticn then, but 
we utter today and memorialize for all time the honors they: won 
for themselves, their kind, their land, their people. 

I voice today a tribute to the steadfastness, the resolution, 
the undaunted courage, the irresistible determination of the 
American expeditionary forces. They wrought less in brilliancy, 
but more in glory. They were less trained, but profited more 
from Europe’s costly experience. They were delayed in reaching 
the battle front, but they speeded in meeting the enemy. They 
made few trenches, but they took many. They had few objec- 
tives, but they reached the one big one, and did their full part to 
save world civilization. They came home with as little parade as 
they went. America never saw the spectacle of their might and 
majesty, but America has sensed the bigness of our expeditionary 
army and those in camp ready for call, and somehow there is a 
feeling of renewed security throughout the Republic. 


This is not alone for what you have done under arms. It is 
because of what America knows you will do in peace. You 
World War veterans are the new leaven in the patriotic citizen- 
ship of the Republic, the mightiest influence in American life 
for half a century to come. It was your Republic before, but 
there is a new intimacy now. 


“Let us do more even than is symbolized in memorial tablets 
and monuments. Let us pay our sorrowing tribute to the dead, 
our grateful tribute to the living, and be resolved all of us, to 
meet our duties as they met theirs, undeterred and unafraid, and 
hand on to our sons and daughters the legacy of liberty and the 
temple of security, our own United States of America.” 

The Hon. Atlee Pomerene, United States Senator from 
Ohio, was unable to be present owing to the serious illness of his 
wife. President Campbell then introduced the Hon. James T. 
Begg, Congressman of the 13th Ohio District, who delivered 
a very patriotic address. The benediction was then pronounced 
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by the Rev. Dr. George Frederick Wright president-emeritus Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Society. 


Other Celebrations at Spiegel Grove. 


Spiegel Grove has been the scene of many celebrations. The 
first of record, now nearly seventy years ago, was the Fourth of 
July celebration of 1852, which was of great interest to this 
community as marking the national holiday as well as the cele- 
bration in honor of the return of the old gun, Betsy Croghan, 
to the scene of her great victory of nearly forty years before. 
Betsy Croghan, the iron six-pound gun, is of French manufacture 
and was supposed to have been captured from the French by the 
British in one of the battles of the old French war of 1756-1763. 
It is not definitely known when the future Old: Betsy was brought 
to the Lower Falls of the Sandusky to help defend the cld 
Indian Factor’s house in the center of the two-mile square reser- 
vation first ceded to the United States by the Indians in the 
Treaty of 1785. In 1812 the old Factor’s house was enlarged 
and stockaded so as to include almost double the original terri- 
tory, with six blockhouses instead of four, owing to its enlarge- 
ment. It was then christened “Fort Stephenson,” after Colonel 
Stephenson the officer in charge. Its sole means of defense was 
Old Betsy and the 160 soldiers under the gallant Major Croghan 
of whose victory in the defense of Fort Stephenson General 
Sherman said: 


“The defence of Fort Stephenson, by Croghan and his 
gallant little band, was the necessary precursor to Perry’s vic- 
tory on the Lake, and of General Harrison’s triumphant victory 
at the battle of the Thames. These assured to our immediate 
ancestors the mastery of the Great West, and from that day to 
this the west has been the bulwark of this nation.” 


‘ Old Betsy was taken with General Harrison’s army down 
to the site of Old Fort Sandoski of 1745 and transported across 
the lake into Canada _ where she is supposed to have taken part in 
General Harrison’s victorious Battle of the Thames, Oct. 5, 1813. 

For a score or more of years, she was lost sight of, but 
having been presented by Congress to grace the scene of her 
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victory which in military parlance was known as the Battle of 
Sandusky, she was, after identification, shipped from the arsenal 
at Pittsburgh, and the last stage of her journey being on the 
water, she was landed at Sandusky City, which had recently taken 
that’ name though at the time of the battle in 1813 it was known 
only as Ogontz Point and later Portland. 

The authorities of Sandusky City, which had so recently 
changed its name from Portland, promptly seized the old cannon 
and buried her in the sand until such time as it might be safe 
to proclaim the old gun as the victor in the defense of Fort San- 
dusky “near this spot.” This was prevented by the vigilant and 
patriotic mayor of Fremont, which also had recently felt the 
necessity of changing its name from Lower Sandusky owing 
tc the multiplicity of towns named Sandusky which with the as- 
sumption of that name by the old town of Portland at the mouth 
of the Sandusky River made five towns bearing the name San- 
dusky on the less than 100 miles of the historic old Sandusky 
River, viz.: Sandusky City at its mouth, Lower Sandusky, Up- 
per Sandusky, Little Sandusky, Big Sandusky. 

In 1840 mail was sent by water from Cleveland to the 
recently re-christened town of Sandusky City where the mail 
was’ held to suit the convenience of the citizens of that town but 
much to the annoyance of the citizens and merchants of the old 
historic Indian towns, of Lower Sandusky and Upper Sandusky, 
until finally the citizens of Lower Sandusky petitioned the court 
to change the name so that they might promptly thereafter re- 
ceive their mail. Among other names mentioned those of the 
gallant Major George Croghan, then properly pronounced as 
though spelled Kraun, and the military explorer, Colonel John C. 
Fremont were most prominently mentioned. The petition was re- 
ferred to Rutherford B. Hayes, Esquire, who began the practice 
of law at Lower Sandusky after his graduation from the Har- 
vard Law School in 1845, as a commissioner to report to the 
court on the desirability of a change. Mr. Hayes, on his last 
appearance as a member of the Sandusky County Bar prior to his 
removal to Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1849, reported in favor of adopt- 
ing the name of Fremont, who in addition to his successful ex- 
plorations in opening a pathway through the Rocky Mountains 
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to the Pacific, had recently enlisted the enthusiastic interest of 
the Democratic citizens of Lower Sandusky by eloping with the 
favorite daughter, Jessie, of the great Democratic Senator 
Thomas H. Benton and marrying her in spite of pronounced 
parental objections. There was but one protest against the 
change of‘name by a local poet whose final stanza was: “Change 
the people not the name of my old home Sandusky.” 


Mayor Bartlett, of Fremont, on learning through private 
detectives of the spot where old Betsy had been buried, organized 
an expedition and marched to the shore of the lake, disinterred 
old Betsy, and amid jeering cries at the discomfited citizens of 
Sandusky City, escorted her in honor to the site of Fort 
Stephenson where she has since remained an object of great 
veneration to all visitors to the Fort. 

Hence the 4th of July celebration of 1852 largely partook 
of a glorification over the final return of Old Betsy to the fort 
which she had made famous as the scene of the one American 
land victory on American soil during the War of 1812. 

The selection of Spiegel Grove as the scene of many famous 
gatherings addressed by our foremost statesmen, soldiers and 
sailors, began when its owner, Rutherford B. Hayes, for whom 
it was purchased in 1845, became president of the United States. 
The first of these celebrations was on September 14, 1877, in 
honor of the famous 23rd Regiment Ohio Volunteers, the regi- 
ment noted for its gallant record in war, and famous for the 
number of its members who afterward distinguished themselves 
in public life. Major Generals William S. Rosecrans and E, P. 
Scammon, both graduates of West Point, and Rutherford B. 
Hayes and James M. Comly were its four colonels ; Associate Jus- 
tice Stanley Matthews, and Russell Hastings were Lieutenant 
Colonels, and its Surgeon Major, Joseph T. Webb, was brevetted 
Lieutenant-Colonel: William McKinley, Captain and brevet- 
major; while Robert P. Kennedy and William S. Lyon became 
Lieutenant-Governors of Ohio. 

The members of the regiment dined at a long table under 
what were then christened and have since been known as the 
“Reunion Oaks”, enormous white oaks “General Sheridan”, 
“General Rosecrans”, “General Scammon”, “General Comly”, 
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and “Associate Justice Stanley Matthews”. Other oak trees were 
christened after Chief Justice Waite and General George Crook, 
the famous Indian fighter, who were also present at the reunion. 
During the annual visits of President. Hayes to Spiegel 
Grove, he was accompanied by many distinguished men who were 
likewise honored by having trees named after them. The most 
beautiful and stately elm was named after General Sherman who 
was a frequent visitor, and a beautiful red maple was named 
after President Garfield. 
~ On the occasion of the funeral of President Hayes, in Jan- 
uary, 1893, Grover Cleveland, a strong personal friend, after 
their joint service on the Peabody Education Fund and other 
public philanthropies, although then the only ex-President, as 
well as the president-elect of the United States, made the long 
journey in the middle of winter to pay his last measure of respect 
to one whom he personally esteemed, saying, “He would have 
come to my funeral had the situation been reversed.” As he 
entered the Hayes presidential carriage which with its horses 
was still preserved, the keen air of mid-winter and the crowds 
of men in uniform caused the horses to plunge forward and for a 
moment it was feared that President Cleveland would be thrown 
to the ground. He recovered himself promptly by the aid of a 
mammoth shell-bark hickory against which he leaned and 
since that time the tree has been known as the Grover Cleveland 
Hickory of 1893 in honor of the great Democrat. 


On the first of September, 1897, the 23rd Ohio Regiment 
was again the guest at a reunion in Spiegel Grove. President 
William McKinley, Secretary of War Alger, Senator Hanna of 
Ohio, and others prominent in public life, spoke from beneath a 
group of white oaks around which a stand had been erected, 
while Mrs. McKinley and the ladies of the party were seated 
on the porch of the Hayes residence. The group of white oaks 
was promptly named the McKinley Oaks of 1897. 

In 1904, another reunion of the 23rd Regiment was held, 
owing to inclement weather, on the 80-foot porch of the Hayes 
residence. The guest of the Regiment and chief speaker was 
Rear-Admiral Charles E. Clark, U. S. N., the captain of the 
battleship Oregon, which made the famous run from San Fran- 
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cisco Bay through the Straits of Magellen. Dodging the Spanish 
fleet in the West Indies, she safely joined the American fleet at 
Key West, and without a moment’s delay proceeded with the 
fleet to bottle up Admiral Cevera’s Spanish fleet in the harbor of 
Santiago de Cuba, from which when the Spaniards attempted to 
escape, on the third of July, 1898, the battleship Oregon opened 
fire on each Spanish ship as she emerged from the harbor “and 
left not one of them until after it had hoisted signals of surren- 
der or been driven ashore.” The Admiral Clark white oak was 
christened during the exercises. 

In 1908, in the early days of the presidential campaign, Tiel 
William H. Taft was a guest of Colonel Hayes, and on being ad- 
vised of the custom of naming trees after presidents, distin- 
guished soldiers and sailors, and having been invited to select 
his tree, promptly chose one of the largest white oaks in the 
Grove, immediately in front of the residence, and with the re- 
mark, “That is about my size”, placed his hand on it and 
christened it the William H. Taft oak of 1908. 

On May 30, 1916, after the completion of the Hayes 
Memorial Library and Museum building with funds provided by 
the State of Ohio and Colonel Hayes, in almost equal parts, the 
exercises of dedication were held from a stand erected directly 
in front of the house. Dr. Charles Richard Williams, of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, the biographer of President Hayes, delivered 
a scholarly address after which the Honorable Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War, as the representative of President Wilson; 
United States Senator Atlee Pomerene; and Congressman A. W. 
Overmyer who had come from Washington for the purpose, 
delivered appropriate addresses; as did also Representatives of 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of which President Hayes 
was Commander-in-Chief at the time of his death; the Grand 
Army of the Republic, by the commander of his old post, The 
Eugene Rawson Post G. A. R., and the President of the 23rd 
Regiment O. V. V. I. Association. 

It was deemed peculiarly appropriate in arranging for the 
exercises of Oct. 4, 1920, the 98th anniversary of the birth of 
Rutherford B. Hayes, to again erect the speaker’s stand under the 
famous McKinley Oaks of 1897. 
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The exercises of the day were arranged by the following 
efficient committees : 

Spiegel Grove Committee of the Ohio Archeological Society 
— Webb C. Hayes, Fremont, Chairman; I. T. Fangboner, Fre- 
mont, Vice Chairman; W. J. Sherman, Toledo, D. J. Ryan, 
Columbus; F. W. Treadway, Cleveland. 

Soldiers Memorial Parkway Committee — A. E. Slessman, 
Chairman; Kent H. Dillon, Secretary. 

Edgar Thurston Post, American Legion —W. H. Johnston, 
Commander; Carl Stroup, Adjutant. 

Emerson Command, Spanish War Veterans — Harry Price, 
Commander; George Grob, Adjutant. 

Eugene Rawson Post, G. A. R.—S. B. Rathbun, Com- 
mander; B. F. Evans, Adjutant. 

George Croghan Chapter Daughters American Revolution — 
Mrs. E. K. Sarnes, Regent; Mrs. F. P. Timmons, Secretary. 

Fremont Chamber of Commerce —D. H. Beckett, Presi- 
dent; Carl Pressler, Secretary-Manager. 

Celebration Committee Fremont Chamber of Commerce — 
V. D. Butman, Chairman; P. A. Lins, A. E. Slessman, D. H. 
Beckett, Carl Pressler. 

Special Hospital Committee Exchange Club—Chas. L. 
Sherwood, Chairman; Harry P. Gottron, V. D. Butman, Jas. H. 
Goodwin, Jas. G. Younkman. 

Special Committee Fremont City Council —G. H. Brinker- 
hoff, Chairman; Edward Deemer, John L. Reineck. 
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Roland Michel Barrin Marquis de la Galissoniere, a French naval 
officer and from 1747 to 1749 Governor-General of Canada, was born in 
1693 and died in 1756. He was a captain in the navy when he was ap- 
pointed Governor-General. He was not only a soldier but a student, a 
naturalist and @ statesman. He planned a chain.of forts extending up 
the valley of the St. Lawrence, through the region of the Great Lakes 
and down the valley of the Mississippi; equipped and sent forth the 
expedition of Celoron; urged the settlement of the Ohio valley by ten 
thousand French peasants. He was recalled to France in 1849. In May, 
1856, he defeated the British fleet under Admiral Byng and died later 
in the same year. 





THE EXPEDITION OF CELORON. 


BY C. B. GALBREATH. 


The journals of Celoron and Bonnecamps, with the paper 
by O. H. Marshall are here published in order to bring together 
in convenient form the accounts of this remarkable expedition, 
sent by the Marquis de la Galissoniere, Governor-General of New 
France and the Country of Louisiana, to establish more firmly the 
French claims to the Ohio country, particularly that portion of it 
which lies within the present boundary of our state. A glance 
at the map shows that this was preeminently an expedition to 
what is now Ohio. 

The accounts of these two early explorers, Celoron and 
Bonnecamps, should be conveniently accessible to all students of 
Ohio history. To make them so is the prime purpose of their 
presentation in the Quarterly. 

The Journal of Celoron for almost 140 years remained un- 
published. Its existence in the archives of the French Govern- 
ment was known, but not until 1886 was the full text published 
in an English translation by Rev. A. A. Lambing, in his Catholic 
Historical Researches, a quarterly journal issued in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. This valuable publication, which included many 
original documents, was evidently issued in a rather limited 
edition, as it is now very rare. The writer has had a few oc- 
casions to use it, and has found it necessary in each instance to 
borrow the Researches from the Library of Congress. 

The Journal of Father Bonnecamps is more readily accessible 
through the Jesuit Kelations, the monumental work edited by the 
late Rueben Gold Thwaites and published by the Burrows 
Brothers Company, of Cleveland, through whose courtesy we 
ate permitted to present to our readers the accurate and well 
rendered translation inte English. As these two journals are ac- 
counts of the same expedition, by its military and spiritual leaders, 
it is altogether proper that they should appear together. This is 
the first time that they have been so published. 


(331) 
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As will be seen by a note on a following page, O. H. Mar- 
shall of the Buffalo Historical Society was the first to direct 
especial attention to the journal of Celoron. His article in the 
Magazine of American History, Vol. 2, p. 129-150, is a continu- 
ous account of that expedition, based upon the record left by 
Celoron. In some instances it is almost a paraphrase of that 
record. It has been so often referred to by different writers, 
and especially by Rev. Lambing in his “notes”, that it has been 
thought best to reproduce it here in full, with the original paging 
in the Magazine of American History indicated by bold face 
numerals in parentheses. This will facilitate use of numerous ref- 
erences in Lambing’s “notes.” Where questions have been raised 
by these two writers the decision is left to the reader. 

The expedition itself is an inviting theme. How it would 
impress us to be transferred to that far off time when the “Oyo” 
poured its waters through the venerable and pathless woods of 
that primeval solitude. What interest we would have found in 
the wild life of the forest. With what awe we would have looked 
upon the tree-clad hills or gazed into the dark recesses of vale 
and ravine. But these things were commonplace to Celoron and 
Bonnecamps. They had long been accustomed to the ways of the 
wilderness. Their first thought was very naturally and properly 
on their special mission to the Ohio valley. 

Celoron was concerned about the deposit of the leaden plates 
and the attitude of the Indians towards the French government. 
The same was true in lesser degree of Bonnecamps. These 
journals therefore do not contain much of the descriptive matter 
which they might have included had they dreamed of the inter- 
est that would one day attach to their narrative. 


The leaden plates deposited along the Ohio have long been 
objects of interest and curiosity. Three have been found and are 
now on exhibition in somewhat widely separated museums. One 
of these was perhaps never buried. The one deposited at the 
mouth of the Muskingum was considerably mutilated. A portion 
of the lead was cut away for bullets before the significance and 
importance of this relic were realized. At this time no satis- 
factory cut of this plate is available for publication. Good cuts 
of the other plates are elsewhere presented with this article. 
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As one reads the speeches of Celoron, delivered to the 
Indians in behalf of the courtly Galissoniere, and the crafty re- 
plies, he is impressed with the thought that “the untutored child 
of the forest” was something of a diplomat. The honeyed words 
of the Indian orators to their “dear father” whose envoy they 
would like to have scalped, were only equaled by the bland as- 
surances to “my dear children” by Celoron who would have pre- 
ferred to beat the whole tribe of redskins into genuine submis- 
sion if he had thought that his force was adequate to that enter- 
prise. Even at that distant date, the Ohio soil seemed to evolve 
the wily politician, prophetic of greater things that would fol- 
low when the forests shouid be cleared away and the native 
tendency should bear larger fruit in the sunlight of civilization. 
In particular, our thoughts are apt to linger about old La De- 
moiselle, or Old Britain, as he was called by the English. He was 
a shrewd old aborigonie. He rather enjoyed being*courted for 
favors by the rival interests of England and France. Presents 
from both were “thankfully received”. Like the accomplished 
politician of current history, he made all sorts of promises, but 
politely excused himself when Celoron invited him to accompany 
the expedition on its way north. 

The British and the French had sought the favor of the old 
chief by flattery as well as by the bestowal of presents. The 
former by way of compliment had called him Old Britain; the 
latter, not to be outdone, named him The Demoiselle, the lady. 


Following the expedition of Celoron, came Christopher Gist, 
the agent of the Virginia Land Company. He was received with 
great acclaim by Old Britain who promptly forgot all his promises 
to Celoron, refused to move northward to the sphere of French 
influence and continued to build up his village through a flour- 
ishing trade with the British. For this forgetfulness and evident 
partiality the old chief afterward paid dearly. 

The French governor of Canada resolved that British power 
in the valley of the Miami should be overthrown. In June, 1852, 
over 200 Ottawa and Chippewa Indians, under the leadership 
of a French officer by the name of Charles Langlade, set out on 
a mission of plunder and vengence to the Miami when the war- 
riors were nearly all absent on the chase. Those who remained 
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were taken completely by surprise. Before Old Britain and the 
five English traders who were in the village could get safely 
within the enclosure of the fort, the enemy were in their midst, 
dealing out death from their blazing rifles. Old Britain and 
thirteen of his men were killed and scalped. One of the traders 
was stabbed to death and his heart was eaten by his savage 
captors, as they said, “to increase their courage.” They then 
boiled and ate the body of Old Britain. Thus perished Ohio’s 
first great diplomat and politician. His tragic exit from the 
“scenes of his glory” may contain a lesson and a warning to his 
successors who are still abroad in this favored land. 

Seriously speaking, the expeditions of Celoron and Gist pre- 
pared the way for hostilities on this continent between the 
British and the French, which culminated in the surrender of 
Quebec and the overthrow of French power in America. 

The destruction of Pickawillany, the village of Old Britain, 
by the French under Langlade is sometimes considered the open- 
ing battle of the French and Indian War. 

The notes of Rev. Lambing on the following pages explain 
in large measure the varied and somewhat inconsistent spelling 
of proper names that sometimes occurs in the two Journals. 
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; Fpoints where latitude and longitude were observed. The figure represent- 
tude is west of Paris. 

















CELORON’S JOURNAL.’ 


EDITED BY REV. A. A. LAMBING, 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE, 


It is now almost two years since I read a paper before the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, on Celoron’s expe- 
dition down the Allegheny and Ohio rivers in the latter part of 
the summer of 1749. The subject attracted considerable atten- 
tion at the time, and between those who culled from me and 
those who cudgeled me, the local public have become pretty well 
acquainted with the movements of the French in this part of the 
United States about the middle of the last century. The interest 
which the subject attracted determined me to secure a copy of 
the Journal itself; the original of which is kept in the archives 
of the marine at Paris. I may state, in passing, that I am ex- 
pecting other documents from the same and other sources relat- 
ing to the operations of the French in this country. 

The translation is made as literally as correctness of language 
would permit; for Celoron, like many others in his day, was 
better able to fight the enemies of France than to write the lan- 
guage of France. Notes are appended to illustrate the text, and 
reference is frequently made to notes in certain papers in the 
first volume of Researches and the Register of Fort Duquesne, 
which it was not thought necessaray to reproduce here.* The 
Journal will extend through about four numbers of the RE- 
SEARCHES. 


TRANSLATION OF JOURNAL. 


Journal of the expedition which I, Celoron, Knight of the 
Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, Captain, commanding a 
detachment sent down the Beautiful River by the orders of M., 
the Marquis de la Galissoniere? Governor-General of all New 
France, and of the Country of Louisiana. 


* These notes are reproduced with the references. 
(335) 
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I set out from La Chine on the 15th of June with a detach- 
ment composed of one Captain, eight subaltern officers, six 
Cadets, one Chaplain, twenty soldiers, one hundred and eighty 
Canadians, and about thirty Indians, there being as many Iro- 
quois as Abinakis.* I passed the night at Point Claire. The 
16th, I set out at ten in the morning and passed the night at 
Soulange, with my whole detachment; several canoes were de- 
stroyed in the rapids. The 17th, I set out from Soulange, I 
ascended the Cedars, the rapids of the lake, to where M. Jon- 
caire made shipwreck, his canoe being broken, one man drowned, 
and the greater part of the goods lost. The 18th, I stopped at 
the entrance of Lake St. Francis in order to get the few goods 
dried, which had been gathered up at the foot of the rapids. 
The 19th, I passed Lake St. Francis, and ascended the rapids, 
called the Thousand Rocks, making the passage without acci- 
dent. The 2oth, I ascended the long bottom. The 2tst, I passed 
several rapids, I’ll not give the number of them, they are known 
to every one. The 22d, 23d and 24th, I continued my route with- 
out anything remarkable having happened, save that several 
canoes were smashed through the ill-will of those who were 
guiding them; I got them repaired, and continued my route. I 
passed the 25th at a New French establishment which M. the 
abbe Piquet* founded, where I found about sixty acres of cleared 
land. His stone fort, eight feet high, was not as yet much 
advanced. The abbe Piquet lodged in a bark cabin in the Indian 
fashion, and had lumber and other materials prepared for his 
lodging; he had two Montagnes® Indians who besought me to 
take them along with me. To please him I accepted them. This 
was all that made up his mission. The 26th, I set out from M. 
Piquet’s and passed the night at the Narrows. The 27th, I set 
out early in the morning to go to Fort Frontenac’ where I ar- 
rived at five in the evening. The 28th and 2gth, I stopped at 
Fort Frontenac to repair my canoes, which had been very much 
damaged in the rapids, and to give my men a rest. The 3oth, 
I set out from Fort Frontenae to go to Niagara. At Quinte I 
fell in with Monsieur de la Naudiere* who was returning from 
the Miamis. He told me that the nations of Detroit, apprised of 
my expedition, were ready on the first invitation to come and join 
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me. I did not count much on the disposition of these Indians; 
however, as I had learned on my route that there would be more 
people on the Beattiful River than had been reported to M. de la 
Galissoniere, I profited, at all risks, by the advice of M. de la 
Naudiere, and forced my voyage to rejoin M. de Sabrinois® who 
was going as Commander to Detroit: the 6th of July I arrived 
at Niagara, where I found him. We conversed together, and 
I wrote to M. the chevalier Longeuil’® what I had learned from 
M. de la Naudiere, and I begged him, that if the nations of De- 
troit had the intention of coming to join me, not to be slow in 
telling them to set out; that I appointed the place of meeting at 
Stiotoc from the gth to the 12th of August; that if they had 
changed their intention I would feel obliged to him to send me 
scouts to inform me of their plans, so as to know what I ought 
to do. The 7th of July, I had M. de Contrecoeur,™* Captain and 
second in command of the detachment, to set out with Messrs. 
the subaltern officers and all my canoes, to go make the portage.’” 
I stayed at the fort awaiting my Indians, who had taken a differ- 
ent route from mine in Lake Ontario. They having rejoined 
me, I went to the portage which M. de Contrecoeur had made. 
The 14th of the same month I entered Lake Erie, where a strong 
gale made me encamp at some leagues above the little rapids; 
there I had some squadrons formed to keep sentry, which con- 
sisted of forty men commanded by an officer.. The 15th, I set 
out at early morning in the hope of having a fine day and of 
arriving at the Portage of Chatakuin,’* which I was not able to 
do; a strong gale having risen, just as on the previous day, I 
was obliged to go ashore. The lake is extremely shallow, there 
is no protection, and if you did not sail before the wind you 
would run the risk of perishing when landing. Large rocks are 
found to a distance of more than three-fourths of a mile from 
the shore,’* upon which you are in danger of perishing. I fell 
upon one, and without prompt assistance I should have been 
drowned with all on board. I landed to repair my canoe which 
had been broken in several places. The 16th, at noon, I arrived 
at the portage of Chatakuin. As soon as all my canoes were 
loaded, I despatched M. de Villiers and M. le Borgne*® with 
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fifty men to go clear a road.** The rest of the day I made ob- 
servations on the situation of the place, in case that I might 
afterwards wish to establish a post there; I found nothing there 
of advantage either for the navigation of the lake, or for the 
situation of the post; the lake is so shallow on the side of the 
south, that ships could not approach the portage but at more 
than a league’s distance. There is no island or harbor where 
they could be moored and put under protection; they must needs 
remain at anchor and have boats for unloading them; the gales 
of wind are so frequent there that I think they would be in 
danger. Besides, there is no Indian village established in this 
place; they are at a great distance, the nearest are those of 
Ganaouagon”™ and of the Cut Straw.** In the evening Messrs. 
de Villiers and Le Barque came to pass the night in the camp, 
having cleared about three-quarters of a league’® of the road. 
Sentinels were placed, and this order continued during the whole 
campaign, as much for the safety of the detachment as for form- 
ing the Canadians to discipline, of which they stood in need. 
The 17th, at break of day, we commenced our portage which 
was vigorously prosecuted, since all the canoes, provisions, 
munitions of war and merchandise destined as presents for the 
nations of the Beautiful River,”° were carried the three-quarters 
of a league which had been cleared the day previous. This road 
is very difficult by reason of numerous hills and mountains which 
are met with thereon ; our men were also very tired. The 18th, I 
continued my portage, but the bad weather hindered me from 
pushing on as far as the preceding day. I consoled myself for 
this delay; being only prevented by the rain, it was all that I 
wished, so as to have water in the river for passing with the 
loads which I had in my canoes. The roth, the rain having 
abated I resumed the march, and that day made half a league. 
The 20th and 21st, we continued our route with great haste. The 
22d, we finished the portage which may be counted as four 
leagues, and we arrived at the head of the Lake Chataquin; at 
this place I had my canoes repaired, and allowed my men to 
repose. At noon on the 22d, I set out and encamped at the 
outlet of the lake, which may have been nine leagues." In the 
evening our Indians, who had been fishing in the lake, told me 
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that they had seen people who concealed themselves in the woods 
as soon as they had been perceived. The 24th, I departed from 
the lake at an early enough hour in the morning, and we entered 
the river of Chatakuin.2* The water being rather low I had the 
greater part of the baggage transported by hand. The portage 
was pointed out to me by the S. de la Saussaye.** It was almost 
three-quarters of a league. This transport rendered easy the 
passage of our canoes which could not have passed with the 
loads. We made almost half a league this day by water. The 
25th, before setting out on the march, at the representations of 
the Indians of my detachment, I called a council composed of 
Messrs. the officers and the nations I had with me to deliberate 
together upon the measures we ought to take on the occasion 
of the vestiges we had found the day before of several cabins 
abandoned with so much precipitation that the Indians had left 
behind a part of their utensils, their canoes, and even their pro- 
visions, to seek the woods. This action gave us proof of the 
terror of these Indians, and that they withdrew only through 
fear, and that they would consequently bear the alarm into all 
the villages, would put them also to flight, or make them adopt 
the plan of assembling to form considerable bodies, and lay an 
ambush for us. The country was extremely advantageous for 
them, and for us of very difficult access on account of the small 
amount of water there was in the river. I communicated the 
intentions of M. the Marquis de la Galissoniere to the officers, 
who saw that it was of great importance for the execution of 
the orders with which I was charged, to reassure the nations of 
these countries; and the unanimous sentiment was, to send them 
word to remain quiet in their cabins and to assure them that I 
came only to treat with them of good things and to explain to 
them the sentiments of their Father, Onontio.* I had their 
opinions drawn out in writing, which they all signet: The fol- 
lowing is a copy of them: 

Council held by M. de Celoron with Messrs. the officers of 
his detachment and the chiefs, the 25th of July, 1749. 

Having discovered on the 24th of July at the lower part of 
the Lake Chatakuin vestiges by which it appeared to us that 
the Indians who were on the hunt in this place had been fright- 
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ened at the number of canoes and people that composed our 
detachment, having abandoned their canoes, provisions, and 
other utensils, and that they had gone to carry the alarm to the 
village of the Cut Straw; and as it is important in consequence 
of the orders of M. the Marquis de la Galissoniere to speak to 
these nations to make known to them his intentions, and not 
wishing to do anything without the advice of Messrs. the officers 
and the chiefs whom we have with us, we have assembled them 
to communicate to them the orders with which we are charged, 
so as to adopt together the most suitable measures to dissipate 
the terror which our march has spread. The opinions of all 
having been received, the unanimous sentiment was, that to reas- 
sure these nations and have an opportunity to speak to them, a 
canoe should -be told off to go to the village of the Cut Straw, 
in which should embark M. de Joncaire,”> Lieutenant, with two 
Abinakis and three Iroquois to carry them three belts of wam- 
pum, and induce them to take courage, that their father came 
only to treat with them of good things. 


Made at our Camp at the entrance of the River of Chata- 
kuin, this 25th of July, 1749. All the officers signed. 

As soon as the council was ended, I made M. de Joncaire 
set out. This done, I set out and made about a league with much 
difficulty. In many places I was obliged to assign forty men to 
each canoe to have them pass over. The 26th, 27th and 28th, 
I continued my voyage, not without many obstacles ; and despite 
all the precautions I took to manage my canoes, they often sus- 
tained great injury on account of the dearth of water. The 
29th, at noon, I entered the Beautiful River. I had a leaden 
plate buried?* on which was engraved the taking possession 
which I made, in the name of the King, of this river and of all 
those which fall into it. I had also attached to a tree the arms 
of the King, struck on a plate of sheet iron, and of all this I 
drew up an official statement, which Messrs. the officers and I 
have signed. 

Copy of written record of the position of the leaden plate 
and of the arms of the King, deposited at the entrance of the 
Beautiful River, together with the inscription: 
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In the year one thousand seven hundred and forty-nine, we 
Celoron, Knight of the Royal Military Order of St. Louis, Cap- 
tain commanding a detachment sent by the orders of-M. the Mar- 
quis de la Galissoniere, Governor-General of New France, on the 
Beautiful River, otherwise called the Oyo, accompanied by the 
principal officers of our detachment, buried at the foot of a red 
oak, on the southern bank of the river Oyo and of Kanaougon,”’ 
and at 42° 5’ 23’’,* a leaden plate, with this inscription thereon 
engraven: 

INSCRIPTION. 

In the year 1749, in the reign of Louis the XV, King of 
France, we, Celoron, commander of the detachment sent by M. 
the Marquis de la Galissoniere, Governor-General of New 
France, to reéstablish peace in some villages of these Cantons, 
have buried this plate at the confluence of the Ohio and the 
Kanaaiagon, the 29th of July, for a monument of the renewal 
of possession which we have taken of the said river Ohio, and 
of all those which fall into it, and of all the territories on both 
sides as far as the source of the said rivers, as the preceding 
Kings of France have possessed or should possess them,”® and as 
they are maintained therein by arms and by treaties, and espe- 
cially by those of Riswick, Utrecht and of Aix la Chapelle; have 
moreover affixed to a tree the arms of the King. In testimony 
whereof, we have drawn up and signed the present written 
record. Made at the entrance of the Beautiful River, the 29th 
of July, 1749. All the officers signed. 


This ceremony over, as I was not far distant from the vil- 
lage of Kanaouagon, and as the Indians were notified by M. de 
Joncaire of my arrival, they were on the watch to discover me. 
As soon as they had descried my canoes, they sent me a deputa- 
tion to invite me to come to their villages and to receive there 
the compliments of their Chiefs. I treated well those sent. I 
made them drink a draught of the milk*° of their Father Onontio, 
and gave them tobacco. They returned to their villages, and I 
followed a short time after. I passed before the village; they 
saluted me with several discharges of musketry; I returned the 
salutes, and encamped on the other side of the river. M. de 
Joncaire brought the Chiefs to my tent; I received their felicita- 
tions, and as this village consists of twelve or thirteen cabins, 
I invited them to come to the Cut Straw to hear what I had to 
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say to them on the part of their father Onontio. The women 
brought me presents of Indian corn and squashes, for which I 
gave them little presents. M. de Joncaire assured me that it was 
well that he had gone in advance to dispel the terror which had 
seized the Indians; that several had withdrawn into the woods, 
and that the others had prepared to follow. I made M. de Jon- 
caire set out for the Cut Straw. The 30th, I betook myself to 
Cut Straw** whither I had sent M. de Joncaire the previous 
day. The Indians of this place had formed the design of fleeing 
into the woods on the report which those had given them, who 
had descried us in the Lake Chatakuin, who had told them that 
we were a considerable force, and that, undoubtedly, it was our 
intention to destroy them. M. de Joncaire found much difficulty 
in removing this impression, although they were Iroquois of the 
Five Nations which composed these two villages; although he is 
in fact adopted by the nation, and they have great confidence in 
him. As soon as I arrived the Chiefs assembled and came to my 
tent. The following is their opening speech: 

Speech of the Sonontouans*® established at the village of Cut 
Straw, otherwise called Kachinodiagon, and of Kanaouagon, to 
M. de Celoron, accompanied by two belts of wampum, the 30th 


day of July, 1749. 


“My Father, we come to give testimony of the joy which we 
feel at seeing you arrived at our villages in good health. It is 
a long time since we have had the pleasure of seeing our Father 
in these territories, and the expedition of which we have been 
apprised for a month has caused much uneasiness and fear not 
only in our villages, but in all those of the Beautiful River. 
Thou hast perceived it, my Father, and to reassure thy children, 
frightened and without courage, thou hast done well to send us 
our son Joncaire to tell us to be calm and to await in our villages 
thy arrival, to hear the word of our father Onontio, which thou 
bringest us. The belts of wampum have entirely calmed our mind 
of all the fears which had seized on us; our bundles were pre- 
pared for fleeing, and we were like drunken people. All has 
passed away, and we have remained as thou wished it to hear 
what thou hast to tell us. We are delighted that our father 
Onontio has made choice of thee to make his intentions known 
to us. It is not to-day that we know thee; thou didst govern us 
at N iagara,®* and thou knowest that we never did aught but thy 
will. 
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Answer of M. de Celoron to the above speech, accompanied 
by three belts of wampum, the 30th of July, 1749: 


“I am delighted, my children, that the arrival of M. de Jon- 
caire in your villages has calmed your minds, and has dispelled 
the fears which my expedition into this country has eee ns 
No doubt but it was occasioned by the sinister conduct of people 
who always occupy themselves in evil designs. What surprises 
me is, that those who have a right spirit, and who have always 
listened to the words of their father Onontio, have caused this 
fear. By these three belts of wampum I open your ears so that 
you may hear well what I have to say to you on the part of your 
father Onontio, and that I may also open your eyes to make you 
see clearly the advantages which your father wishes to procure 
you, if like sensible people you wish to avail yourselves of them. 
It is his word which I bring you here, and which I am going to 
bring to all the villages of the Beautiful River.” 


Words of M. the Marquis de la Galissoniere to the first vil- 
lage of the Iroquois Sonontuerna, established at the entrance of 
the Beautiful River, delivered by M. de Celoron: — 


“My children, since I began to wage war with the English 
I have learned that this nation has seduced you, and that not 
content with corrupting your heart, they have profited of the 
time of my absence from this country to invade the territories 
which do not belong to them, and which are mine; a circumstance 
which has determined me to send M. de Celoron to you, to make 
known my intentions, which are, that I will not suffer the English 
in my territories; and I invite you, if you are my real children, 
to receive them no more into your villages. I cuit off, then, by 
this belt, the commerce which they have lately established in this 
part of the country, and I announce to you that I will not suffer 
them there any more. If you are attached to me, you will make 
them withdraw, and will send them home; by this means you will 
always be in peace in your villages. I will grant you for this 
all the aid you have a right to expect from a good father. Come 
to see me next spring; you will have reason to be pleased with 
the reception I will give you; I will abundantly furnish you with 
traders, if you desire it; I will even add officers to them, if that 
gives you pleasure, to lead you and to give you courage, so that 
you engage only in lawful business. The English have acted all 
the mcre wrongly in coming into these territories, as the Five 
Nations have forbidden them to remain beyond the mountains. 
Pay serious attention, my children, to the message which I send 
you. Listen to it well; follow it, it is the means of always 
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seeing over your villages a beautiful and serene sky. I expect 
from you an answer worthy of my true children. You will see 
suitable marks which I have fixed along the Beautiful River, 
which will prove to the English that this land belongs to me, and 
that they cannot come into it without exposing themselves to be 
expelled from it. This time I desire to treat them with kind- 
ness, and if they are wise they will profit by my advice.” 


Two belts of wampum. 


“I am surprised, my children, to see raised in your village 
a cabin destined to receive English traders. If you look upon 
yourselves as my children you will not continue this work; far 
from it, you will destroy it, and will no longer receive the English 
at your homes.’ 


Answer of the Iroquois of the villages of Ganaouskon and 
of Chinodiagon, the 31st of July, 1749; with two belts of wam- 
pum: 


“My father, we thank you for having opened our ears and 
our eyes to understand your speech, and see clearly that you 
speak to us as a good father. 


A belt. 


“My father, we are very glad to speak to-day of business 
with you. Do not be surprised at our answers; we are people 
who have no knowledge of business, but who speak to you from 
the bottom of their heart. My father, you have appeared to us 
surprised at this that the English came for commerce upon our 
lands. It is true our old men forbade their entrance. You 
engage us to go up to Montreal next year so as to speak of 
business with Onontio, and we appreciate these favors. We 
assure you that we are going to prepare for this during the 
winter, and that we will go next spring. 

“My father, you have told us that you perceive that the 
English came to invade our lands, and that you have come to 
summon them to withdraw; that to the end you closed the way 
against them. We thank you for your undertaking, and we 
promise you no more to suffer them here. We are not a party 
capable of deciding entirely on the general sentiment of the Five 
Nations who inhabit this river. We await the decisions of the 
Chiefs of our villages, as also the villages lower down. For us, 
my father, we assure you that we will not receive the English 
into our two villages. 


Two belts of wampum: 
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“My father, you have told us that some little birds had 
given you word that a house was being built for the English, and 
that if we suffered them to do so, they would shortly raise here 
a considerable establishment for driving us away, because they 
would render themselves masters of our lands. You have invited 
us to discontinue this work. This is what we promise you, and 
this house which is almost finished, will serve only for a recrea- 
tion place for*the youth. We promise you also not to touch the 
arms of the King which you have planted on this river, and 
which will prove to the English that they have no right in this 
part of the country. 

Two belts of wampum to the Indians of the detachment. 

“My brothers, we are delighted to see you accompany our 
father on his voyage; you have told us that you have no other 
sentiments than those of Onontio. We invite you to follow the 
counsels which he desires to give you, and we have taken the 
resolution to do only his will. We thank you for what you have 
told us, and we will pay attention to it.” 


The council over, I made presents to the Indians, which 
gave them great pleasure, and in return they assured me anew 
that they would never receive the English in their homes, and 
that they would go down next spring to see their father Onontio. 

The 31st of July I sojourned at this village, having been 
delayed by an abundant fall of rain, which gave us a great deal 
of pleasure; the river rose three feet during the night. The Ist 
of August I set out from the Cut Straw. After having gone 
about ten leagues, I found a village of Loups and Renards of 
about ten cabins.** I landed, and found only one man, who told 
me that the rest had fled. I told the Indian that his people were 
wrong to let themselves be frightened, that I did not come to do 
them harm; far from it, but I came to treat with them of good 
things, and to encourage the children of the Governor, who were 
in need of it. I added that I did not doubt but that as soon as 
their fear was over, they would return home; that I invited them 
to come to the village lower down, which was not further than 
four or five leagues, and that I would speak to them. This same 
day I passed by a little village of six cabins,** the inhabitants 
of which I told, as I had the others, to come to the most consid- 
erable village, where I would speak to them on the part of their 
father Onontio. They arrived there a short time after me. The 
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2d, I spoke to the Indians in the name of M. the Governor. The 
following are the speech and their answer : 


A belt. 


“My children, the Loups, the reason which determined your 
father Onontio to send me into this part of the country, was the 
information he had received that the English proposed to form 
posts considerable enough to invade one day Pt lands and to 
increase therein in such a way, if they were let do so, that they 
would render themselves masters of them, and you would be the 
victims. As you have in the past heard with attention the word 
which I bring you on his part, the experience you have had, my 
children, of the evil intentions of the English in your regard 
ought always to be remembered. Remember that you formerly 
possessed at Philadelphia, beautiful lands, upon which you found 
in abundance wherewith to sustain your families. They drew 
near you under pretext of ministering to your wants, and little 
by little, without you perceiving it, they established forts and 
afterwards towns, and when they grew powerful enough, they 
drove you away and forced you to come and establish yourselves 
on these lands, to find subsistence for your wives and your chil- 
dren. What they did at Philadelphia they purposed doing to-day 
upon the Beautiful River by the posts which they wish to estab- 
lish there. It is the knowledge which I have of this, seeing 
farther than you, which has determined me to send you M. de 
Celoron to make you open your eyes to the evils which threaten 

ou, and to make you see that it is personal interest alone that 
influences the English. I send to summon them for this time 
to withdraw, not wishing that they occupy the lands which 
belong to me; if they are prudent they will not expose themselves 
to be forced to it. The English have much less right to come 
since the Kings of France and England have agreed in all the 
treaties of peace, and particularly in the last which terminated 
the war, that the English should never put their foot on these 
lands. You know also, my children, that the Five Nations have 
absolutely forbidden them, not only to establish posts upon the 
Beautiful River, but even to come there to trade; that they 
remain on the other side of the mountains on the land which 
they have usurped from you. To this I am not opposed, but 
on my lands I shall not suffer them. For you, my children, you 
will lose nothing thereby; far from it, I will. give you all the 
~ aid you have a right to expect from a good father. Depute 
next spring some persons of your nation with your old men™ 
to come and see me, and you will see by the reception I will give 
you, how much I love you, and that I seek only to do you good 
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and to free you from the yoke of the English which they still 
wish to impose on you. I will give you traders who will supply 
all your wants and put you in such a state as not to regret those 
whom I remove from your lands. These lands which you pos- 
sess you will be always masters of.” 


Answer of the'Loups the 2d of August: 
A belt. 


“My father, we pray you have pity on us, we are young 
men who cannot answer you as old men would. What you have 
said has opened our eyes and given us courage. We see that 
you labor only for our good, and we promise you to entertain 
no other sentiments than those of our uncles, the Five Nations, 
with whom you seem pleased. Consider, my father, the situation 
in which we are placed. If you compel the English to retire, 
who minister to our wants, and in particular the blacksmith** 
who mends our guns and our hatchets, we shall be forced to 
remain without sutcor and be exposed to the danger of dying 
of hunger and misery on the Beautiful River. Have pity on 
us, my father, you cannot at present minister to our wants, let 
us have, during this winter, or at least till we go hunting, the 
blacksmith and some one who can aid us. We promise you 
that by spring the English shall retire.” 


I told them, without making them any promise, that I would 
make an arrangement which would best suit their interests and 
the intentions of their father Onontio. I confess that their reply 
embarrassed me very much. I made them a little present, and 
induced them to keep the promise- which they had given me. 
The 3d I set out on the route. On the way I found a village 
of ten abandoned cabins,** the Indians, having been apprised of 
my arrival, had gained the woods. I continued my route as far 
as the village at the River aux Boeufs,*® which is only of nine or 
ten cabins. As soon as they perceived me they fired a salute. I 
had their salute returned, and landed. As I had been informed 
that there was at this place a blacksmith and an English mer- 
chant, I wished to speak to them; but the English, as well as the 
Indians, had gained the woods. There remained only five or 
six Iroquois, who presented themselves with their arms in their 
hands. I rebuked them for their manner of showing themselves, 
and made them lower their arms. They made many excuses, 
and told me they would not have come with their guns, except 
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that they had them to salute me. I spoke to them in almost the 
same terms as I had done to the Loups, and immediately em- 
barked. That evening I had a leaden plate buried, and had the 
arms of the king attached to a tree; and drew up the following 
official statement of the transaction: 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 


In the year 1749, we, Celoron, Knight of the Royal and 
Military order of St. Louis, Captain commanding the detach- 
ment sent by the orders of M. the Marquis de la Galissoniere, 
Governor-General of New France, on the Beautiful River, other- 
wise called the Ohio, accompanied by the principal officers of 
our detachment, have buried upon the southern bank of the Ohio, 
at four leagues distance below the River aux Boeufs, directly 
opposite a naked mountain, and near an immense stone*! upon 
which certain figures are rudely enough carved, a leaden plate, 
and have attached in the same place to a tree the arms of the 
king. In testimony whereof we have signed the present official 
statement Made at our camp the 3d of August, 1749. All the 
officers signed. 


The inscription is the same as the preceding one, which I 
placed at the entrance of the Beautiful River. The 4th, in the 
morning, having conferred with Messrs. the officers, and the 
principal Indians of my detachment upon the precautions to be 
taken for reassuring the nations of the Beautiful River, and to 
induce them not to flee, so that we could speak to them on the 
part of M. the Governor, it was decided that M. de Joncaire 
should go with the chiefs to the village of Attique to announce 
my arrival there and induce the nations af that place to await 
me without fear, since I came only to speak of good things. He 
immediately set out. We made about fifteen leagues that day. 

The 5th I set out at a pretty early hour. After having made 
from three to four leagues I found a river, the: mouth of 
which is very beautiful, and at a league lower down I found 
another.*? Both of them are to the south of the Beautiful 
River. On the highground there are villages of the Loups and 
Iroquois of the Five Nations. I camped at an early hour in 
order to give M. de Joncaire time to reach the village of Attique. 
The 6th I set out about seven o’clock. After having made about 
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five leagues I arrived at the village of Attique,** where I found 
M. de Joncaire with our Indians. Those of the place had taken 
flight. This village consists of twenty-two cabins. They are 
Loups. M., de Joncaire told me that a chief with two young 
men who had remained to spy, seeing him meagerly accom- 
panied, had come to him and demanded of him the motives of 
his voyage; to which he answered: I come only to speak to the 
nations of the Beautiful River, to animate the children of the 
(French) government which inhabited it. He induced this chief 
to take charge of the wampum belts, which I had given him, to 
carry them to the villages lower down, and to tell them to remain 
quiet upon their mats, since I only came to treat of affairs with 
them, which would be advantageous to them. I re-embarked 
and the same day I passed by the ancient village** of the Chaue- 
nons, which has been abandoned since the departure of an indi- 
vidual named Chartier, and his band, who was taken away from 
this place by the orders of M. the Marquis of Beauharnois, and 
conducted to the River au Vermillion, on the Wabash, in 1745. 
At this place I fell in with six English*® soldiers, with fifty 
horses and about one hundred and fifty bales of furs, who were 
returning from there to Philadelphia. I summoned them in writ- 
‘ing to withdraw te their own territory, that the land whither - 
they had come on business belonged to the King (of France), 
and not to the King of England, that if they came again they 
would be pillaged; that I desired this time to treat them with 
kindness, and that they should profit of the advice I gave them. 
They assured me, either through fear or otherwise, that they 
would not come back any more. They acknowledged that they 
had no right to trade, a point which I had explained clearly in 
the citation. I wrote to the Governor of Philadelphia in these 
terms: 


“* “Sir.— Having been sent with a detachment into these 
parts by the orders of M. the Marquis de la Galissoniere, Gov- 
ernor-General of New France, in order to reconcile with it some 
Indian nations which had fallen away on the occasion of the war 
that is just ended, I have been very much surprised to find some 
merchants of your government in this country, to which England 
has never had any pretensions. I have treated them with all 
possible mildness, though I had a right to look upon them as 
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intruders and mere vagrants, their traffic. being contrary to: the 
preliminaries of the peace, signed more than fifteen months ago. 

“T hope, Sir, you will condescend to forbid this trade for 
the future, which 1s contrary to the treaties; and that you will 
warn your traders not to return into these territories ; for, if so, 
they can only impute to themselves the evils which might befall 
them. I know that our Governor-General would be very sorry 
to have to resort to violent measures, but he has received positive 
orders not to allow foreign merchants or traders in his govern- 


ment. I am, etc.” 


This done, I re-embarked and continued my route. The 7th 
I passed by a Loup village*’ in which there were only three men. 
They had placed a white flag over their cabins, the rest of their 
people had gone to Chiningue, not hazarding to remain at home. 
I invited these three men to come along with me to Chiningue in 
order to hear what I had to say to them. I re-embarked: and 
went to the village which is called the Written Rock.** They 
are Ircquois that inhabit this place, and it was an old woman of 
that nation, who led them, She looks upon herself as queen*® 
and is entirely devoted to the English. All the Indians with- 
drew ; there remained in this place only six English traders, who 
came all trembling before me. I landed, and when I wished to 
speak to them I was much embarrassed, not having an inter- 
preter of their language, and they pretended not to understand 
others. However, they yielded, and one among them spoke 
Chavenoun.*® I made the same citation to them as to the others, 
and I wrote to their Governor. They told me. they were going 
to withdraw, that they knew well they had no right to trade, 
but not having encountered any obstacles. up to the present, they 
had sought to gain their livelihood; and the more so as the In- 
dians had attracted them thither, but that henceforward they 
would not return. This place is one of the most beautiful I 
have seen up to the present on the Beautiful River. I decamped 
and. passed the night about three leagues lower down. When 
we had landed our Indians told me that when passing they had 
seen certain writings on a rock." As it was late I could not send 
anyone there till the next day. I begged the Reverend Father 
Bonnecamp*®? and M. de Joncaire to go there in the hope that 
these writings might afford me some light. They set. out early 
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in the morning and brought me back word that they were noth- 
ing more than some English names written with charcoal. As 
I was only two leagues from Chiningue™* I made the men of my 
detachment brush themselves up as well as possible, so as to give 
them a better appearance, and I arranged everything for repair- 
ing to the village in good order, as I considered this one of the 
most considerable villages of the Beautiful River. The 8th, as 
I was preparing to embark, I saw a canoe come in sight with 
two men. I judged they were persons sent from the village, so 
I awaited them. They were only men who came expressly to 
examine by my countenance if they could discover my plans. 
I received them with kindness and had them drink a cup of the 
milk of their father Onontio. Among the Indian nations this 
is always the greatest mark of friendship that one can make 
them. After having conversed some time they asked me to 
let them go back to their villages, and begged me to give them 
about an hour in advance so that they might prepare themselves 
to receive me. Shortly after their departure I embarked, after 
having examined my men’s arms, and having ammunition dis- 
tributed in case of need; and having to take many precautions 
with nations frightened and mad, I ordered that there should be 
only four guns charged with powder to each canoe, to answer 
the salutes, and eight loaded with bullets; when I was in sight of 
the village I discovered three French and one English flag; as 
soon as I was descried salutes of musketry were fired from the 
village, and, as the current is extremely strong at this part of the 
shallow river, there came an Iroquois in front of me to point out 
the channel. I was brought there in an instant by the swiftness 
of the current.’ When landing they fired a discharge of balls for 
us. This sort of salute is given by all the nations of the south, 
and accidents frequently occur from it. This manner of saluting 
did not surprise me more than it did the officers of my detach- 
ment, still, as I had suspicions of them, and had no confidence in 
their good intentions, I had M. de Joncaire tell them to stop 
firing in this manner or I would open fire on them. I had them 
ordered at the same time to knock down the English tent, or I 
would have it taken away myself. This was done immediately, a 
woman cut the pole and the flag has not been seen since. I 
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landed, and, as the strand is extremely narrow, and disad- 
vantageous in case the Indians had bad intentions, it being at the 
bottom of a slope thirty feet or more in height, I had to place 
myself as advantageously as those who might be disposed to 
make an attack. I fixed my camp securely near the village, and 
made it appear as strong as it was possible for me. I had body 
guards placed on the right and the left, I ordered sentinels to 
be placed at a short distance from each other, and bivouacked 
for the night. Messrs. the officers who were not on guard re- 
ceived orders to make the night rounds. These precautions pre- 
vented the Indians from executing what they had planned, and 
which M. de Joncaire found out a short time afterwards through 
the means of some woman of his acquaintance. This village 
consists of fifty cabins, composed of Iroquois, Channanous, Loups 
and a part of the men of the villages I had passed, who had come 
to seek refuge there, and to render them stronger. About five 
o’clock in the evening the Chiefs, accompanied by thirty or forty 
braves, came to salute me. They complimented me on my ar- 
rival at their place. The following is the opening discourse of 
the 8th of August, 1749. 


Two belts of wampum. 


“My father, by these two belts of wampum we come to 
testify to you the joy we have to see you arrive in our village 
in good health. We thank the Master of Life for having pre- 
served you on a route so long and so difficult as that which you 
have made. It is a long while since we have had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the French in our village. We behold you here, 
my father, with pleasure. You must have noticed by the flag 
which you have seen in our village that our heart is entirely 
French. The young men, without perceiving the consequences, 
erected the one which displeased you. As soon as we knew it 
you saw it fall. It was only put up for show, and to divert the 
young folks, without once thinking that the matter would have 
displeased you. We invite you also, my father, by these wam- 
pum belts, to open your heart to us and show us what can have 
displeased you. We believe that you came to speak to us on 
the part of our father Onontio. We are ready to hear his 
word, and we pray you to condescend to remain until the chiefs 
of the village, whom we are awaiting, shall have arrived.” 


Vol. XXIX — 28. 
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Answer of M. de Celoron: 
Two belts of wampum. 


“T am grateful to you, my children, for the pleasure which 
you appear to have at seeing me arrive in your village. I have 
only come here, as you see, on the part of your father Onontio, 
to speak of good things. It is this which I shall explain to you 
tomorrow, when you will be all assembled. You are right in 
saying that the English flag which I perceived over your village 
displeased me. This mingling of French and English does not 
become the children of the Governor, and would seem to indicate 
that their hearts are divided. Let it be broken down in such a 
manner as to be never raised again. The young men have 
erected it without prudence, the old men have taken it away 
with reflection, and they have done well. By these two belts of 
wampum I, in my turn, open your ears and your eyes in order 
that you may hear well tomorrow what I have to say to you 
on the part of your father Onontio.” 


They retired, and in order to have themselves ready for any 
occurence, they passed the night dancing, keeping, however, 
their men on the alert. The goth, before daybreak, M. de Jon- 
caire, whom I had charged, as well as M. his brother, to watch 
during the night the maneuvers of the Indians, came to tell me 
that he had been notified that eighty braves were on the point 
of arriving, and that the resolution to attack us had been taken 
in the village. On hearing this, which I communicated to Messrs. 
the officers, I gave new orders so that all might be ready in case 
we should have to come to close quarters. I had all my men 
keep themselves in readiness. I placed Messrs. the officers in 
such positions that they could assist and encourage each other 
to perform their duty well, and I waited two hours to see how 
the resolution of the Indians would be carried out. Seeing that 
nothing was attempted, I despatched M. de Joncaire to tell them 
that I knew the resolution they had taken, and awaited them 
with impatience; and if they did not make haste and put in exe- 
cution what they had planned, I would go and attack them. A 
short time after the return of M. de Joncaire, the Indians filed 
before my camp and made the accustomed salute. They may 
have numbered about fifty men, according to what was told me 
by several officers who had counted them as they filed by. Many 
braves of the village had arrived earlier during the night. 
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About two hours after the arrival of these braves, the prin- 
cipal men with those of the village came to my tent with pipes 
of peace to offer me their compliments and to present them to mé 
to smoke. Before accepting them I rebuked them for their man- 
ner of acting, in terms which were thoroughly explained to them 
by Monsieur de Joncaire. The following is the discourse I ad- 
dressed to them: 

Discourse of M. de Celoron to the Indians of Chiningue, 
with four belts of wampum, the 9th of August, 1749: 


“1 am surprised, my children, that (after having the con- 
descension to send Monsieur de Joncaire to the Village of the 
Cut Straw and Attique to announce to you my arrival in this 
part of the ccuntry, and to let you know that I was bringin 
the word of your father Onontio,) to see you frightened, abated 
and making manoeuvres which at no time were becoming for 
the children of the governor. I informed you by these belts 
of wampum that I came only to do good; they have been sent 
you; you should, then, believe me. You are well enough ac- 
quainted with the Frenchman to know that he is sincere, and 
never speaks from the lips only. If I ever had such designs as 
you imagine, or such as the evil-minded have told you, I would 
have concealed my expedition from you, as that was easy for 
me to do, and I would not have arrived so peaceably at your 
village as I have done. I know how to make war, and those 
who have made war with us ought to know it, too, so I cannot 
act the part of a deceiver. By these four belts of wampum I 
again cpen your ears, I enlighten your minds and I take away 
the bandage which you have over your eyes, so that you may 
be able to hear the word of your father Onontio, who is filled 
with kindness towards you, though he has had reason to be 
dissatisfied with some among you. Now I desire heartily to 
smoke your pipes to prove to you that I have forgotten all you 
have done. I shall speak to you to-morrow on the part of your 
father Onontio; I invite you to drive away the bad spirit which 
seduces you and which will inevitably ruin you if you do not 
pay attention:” 

I smoked the pipes, and they went away well pleased, and 
remained quiet the rest of the day and the following night. The 
1oth of August, about ten in the morning, I made the chiefs and 
a part of the braves, assemble in my camp. I had a place pre- 
pared for the council, and I told them the word of M. the Gov- 
ernor, to which they listened with marked attention. 
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Message of Monsieur the Marquis de la Galissoniere to the 
nations of Chiningue brought by Monsieur de Celoron, the 1oth 
of August. 1749, A belt. 


“The friendship which I entertain for you, my children, 
despite your estrangement from me, has induced me to send you 
Monsieur de Celoron to bring you a message and induce you to 
open your eyes with regard to the projects which the English 
form on your territories. Undoubtedly you are not aware of 
the establishments which they propose making thereon, which 
tend to nothing short of your total ruin. They hide from you 
their idea of establishing themselves therein in such a way as to 
render themselves masters of that territory, and drive you away, 
if I should let them do so.** I ought, then, like a good father 
who loves his children tenderly, and who, though far away from 
them, bears them all in his heart, to apprise them of the danger 
that threatens them, which is the design that the English have 
formed to take possession of your territories, and to succeed in 
that they have begun to bias your minds. You know, my chil- 
dren, that they have left nothing undone during the last war to 
turn you against me, but the greater part of your nation have had 
courage enough not to listen to them. I feel grateful to these, 
and. like a kind father, I forget the past, persuaded that, for the 
future, you will remain quiet in your own territories, no matter 
what wars I may have with the English. It is to your own 
advantage to observe the neutrality which you yourselves asked 
of me when you came to Montreal; to which demand I deigned 
to consent, and by this means you will preserve this peace whicn 
constitutes the happiness of the nations. As I know the English 
only inspire you with evil sentiments, and, besides, intend, through 
their establishments on the Beautiful River, which belongs to me, 
to take it from me, I have summoned them to retire, and I have 
the greater right for so doing from the fact that it has been 
stipulated between the Kings of France and England, that the 
English should never repair thither for trade or aught else. It 
is even one of the conditions of the peace which we have just 
made together. Moreover, the Chiefs of the Five Nations have 
told them not to pass over the mountains which form their 
boundaries. I do not wish to employ violence this time with 
regard to the English, I shall tell them quietly my determination 
that they should pay attention; for, if afterwards misfortunes 
befall them, they can only blame themselves. For you, my 
children, rest on your mats and do not enter into the disputes 
I may have with the English. I will take care for all that may 
be for your advantage, I invite you to come to see me next 
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year. I will give you marks of my friendship and will put you 
in such a condition as not to regret those whom I advise you not 
to suffer among you. I will give you all the assistance of a 
kind father who loves you. and who will let you want for noth- 
ing. Those whom we shall bring to you will never covet your 
territories, either by purchase or usurpation; on the contrary, I 
will order them to maintain you thereon in spite of all opposition, 
and your interests shall be common with mine, if you behave 
well. By this means you will be always tranquil and peace will 
reign in your villages. 1 would, my children, tell you the senti- 
ments of your father before speaking to the English, whom I 
am going to look for to tell them to retire.” 


The counsel finished, they appeared well pleased with what 
I had told them, and went to their villages to prepare their 
answer, which I told them to do for the next day, having a long 
way to go, and the season being far advanced. This village is 
composed of Iroquois, Chanavaus and of Loups, for which 
cause the council lasted for more than four hours. Besides these 
three nations there are in this village Iroquois from the Sault 
St. Louis, from the Lake of the Two Mountains, and Indians 
from the Nepisiniques and the Abanakis, with Ontarios and other 
nations. This gathering forms a bad village, which is seduced 
by the allurements of cheap merchandise furnished by the Eng- 
lish, which keeps them in very bad disposition towards us. I had 
the most prominent of the English merchants called to me, to 
whom I addressed a summons to retire into their own territory 
with all their servants, just as I had done with regard to those 
whom I had previously met. They answered like the others, 
that they would do so, that they knew well they had no right to 
trade on the Beautiful River. I added that their government 
was bounded by the mountains, and that they should not pass 
beyond what was agreed to. I wrote to the Governor of Caro- 
lina in terms similar to those I had employed in writing to the 
Governor at Philadelphia. 

The 11th of August, the Indians came to give me their 
answers. If they are sincere, I believe Monsieur the Governor- 
General will be satisfied with them; but’ there is little reliance to 
be placed on the promise of such people, and the more so, as I 
have just said, since their personal interests make them look with 
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favorable eyes on the English, who give them their merchandise 
at one-fourth the price; hence there is reason to think the King 
of England or the country makes up the loss which the mer- 
chants sustain in their sales to draw the nations to them. It is 
true that the expenses of the English are not near so considerable 
as those which our merchants would be obliged to contract on 
account of the difficulty of the route. It is, however, certain that 
we can never regain the nations, except by furnishing them mer- 
chandise at the same price as the English; the difficulty is to find 
out the means? 

These are the answers which the Indians of Chiningue made 
to the message of M. the Governor-General, the 11th of August, 


1749: 


“My father, we are very glad to see you to-day, and (are 
pleased) with the manner in which you regard us. The Com- 
manders of Detroit and Niagara had told us to go see Onontio; 
to-day you come yourself to invite us to go down. One must 
be insane not to pay attention to your word. By this string we 
assure you that all the nations who inhabit this river will go 
down next spring to hear the word of our father Onontio. 
Nothing will be able to turn us away from the sentiments which 
we now entertain. Even though but one person should remain, 
he will have the pleasure of seeing our father. The shoes which 
we wear at the thawing of the ice would not be able to carry 
us to Montreal: we pray him to make provision on that score so 
that we may find some at Niagara when we are passing that way. 
My father, have pity on us, we have no longer any ancient chiefs ; 
it is only young people that now speak to you. Pardon the 
faults which we may commit because you, who are wisdom itself, 
also make some. You have expelled the English from this 
territory, and to this we heartily agree; but you ought to bring 
with you traders to furnish us with what we need. If you have 
pity for us, let us have the English so that they may render us 
the assistance which is necessary until spring-time. You see in 
what an unfortunate plight we shall be, if you do not show us 
this kindness. Do not be surprised at not finding answers to your 
belts. Those you behold here are only young men who keep 
their pipes ;5* when our chiefs and our braves return, we shall 
intimate to them your intentions, and the sentiments of our father 
Onontio ; and, in order that we may be at ease we pray you to 
leave with us one of your®’ children, Joncaire, to conduct us to 
our father and assist us.” 
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Answer of Monsieur de Celoron to the demand which the 
Indians made of him, to have one of the Messrs. Joncaire: 


“My children, it is not in my power to dispose of any of the 
officers which your father has confided to me. When you go 
down you can ask him one of the Messrs. Joncaire, and I am 
convinced he will not refuse him to you.” 


Continuation of the reply of the Indians: 


“We thank you for the hope which you give us that our 
father will grant us one of your children. We again assure you 
that we will do, without reserve, all that you have asked of us. 
We would be glad to be able to see you longer, and we thank our 
brethren who are along with you for the advice they have given 
us, and we shall pay attention to it.” 


When the Council was finished I had the presents brought 
forward that I had destined for them. They were considerable 
enough. They were much flattered by them. I encouraged them 


anew to hold to what they had promised me, and above all to 
come to see Monsieur the Governor-General next year, assuring 
them that they would have reason to be well pleased with their 
reception at the hands of their father Onontio.*® My business 
finished, I had my canoes launched and embarked to continue 
my voyage. About four leagues lower down there is a river 
to the south®® on which there are several villages. I did not 
land there, having spoken to them at Chiningue. 

I embarked about six in the morning. Having made from 
four or five leagues I fell in with two pirogues laden with pack- 
ages and manned by four Englishmen. All that I could get out 
of them was, that they were coming from St. Yotoc, whence 
they had set out twenty-five days previous. I had no English in- 
terpreters, and they did not know how to speak French or Iro- 
quois, which was the only language of which I had an inter- 
preter. I re-embarked and continued my route until three 
o'clock, and having many sick I made my Indians go a hunting 
in hope that this Beautiful River, which had been reported to 
Monsieur the Governor-General as abounding in buffaloes, might 
furnish some to regale my men who were living on nothing but 
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sea biscuit. But I was disappointed, my Indians killed nothing 
but a few deer which was a poor comfort to hungry and infirm 
persons. 

The 13th I set out early in the morning and fell in with 
several pirogues manned by Iroquois who were going to hunt 
among those rivers which flow from the territories. At noon I 
made a halt, and had a leaden plate buried at the entrance of the 
River Kanonuara, to the south of the Beautiful River, and had 
the arms of the King attached to a tree, and drew up the fol- 
lowing official statement of it. 


Official statement of the depositing of a leaden plate at the 
mouth of the River Kanonuara.®° 


The year 1749, we, Celoron, Knight of the Royal and Mili- 
tary Order of St. Louis, and Captain commanding a detachment 
sent by the orders of Monsieur the Marquis de la Galissoniere, 
Governor-General of Canada, upon the Beautiful River, accom- 
panied by the principal officers of our detachment, have buried 
at the foot of a large elm tree at the entrance of the river and 
upon the southern ‘bank of the Kanonuara, which empties itself 
at the east of the river Oyo, a leaden plate, and have attached to 
a tree in the same spot, the arms of the King. In testimony 
whereof we have drawn up and signed, along with Messrs. the 
officers, the present official statement, at our camp, the 13th of 
August, 1749. 


The 14th I set out at 7 o'clock, not being able to do se 
sooner on account of the fog. I passed two rivers,®*' the mouths 
of which are very beautiful. The hunting was very fair that 
day in deer. The 15th I continued my voyage and buried a 
leaden plate at the mouth of the river Jenuanguekouan,® and 
drew up the following official statement of it: 

Official statement of the depositing of a fourth leaden plate 
at the entrance of the river Jenuanguekouan, the 15th of August, 
1749: 


The 15th of August, 1749, we, Celoron, Knight of the Royal 
and Military Order of St. Louis, Captain commanding a detach- 
ment sent by the orders of Monsieur the Marquis de la Galis- 
soniere, Governor-General of Canada, upon the Beautiful River, 
otherwise called the River Oyo, accompanied by the principal 
officers of our detachment, have buried at the foot of a maple 
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tree, which forms a triangle with a red oak and an elm tree, at 
the entrance of the river Jenuanguekouan, at the western bank 
of that river, a leaden plate, and have attached to a tree on the 
same spot, the arms of the King. In testimony whereof we 
have drawn up and signed the present official statement, along 
with Messrs. the officers at our camp, the 15th of August, 1749. 


The 16th I could not get off before nine o'clock, having 
out several hunters, both French and Indians, who had passed 
the night in the woods. I made about twelve leagues. The,17th 
I embarked about seven o'clock. In the course “of the day I 
passed two beautiful rivers, which flowed down from the fands, 
the one to the north, the other to the south of the Beautiful 
River, the names of which I do not know. I landed early for 
the sake. of 4 Hunt, for all were reduced to the biscuit. The 
18th’l- set otit-at a pretty early hour. I encamped at noon as the 
rain hindered us from continuing our voyage. That same day I 
deposited a leaden plate at the entrance of the river Chinodaista, 
and had the arms of the King attached to a tree. This river 
bears canoes for forty leagues without meeting rapids, and takes 
its rise near Carolina.** The English of that government come 
that way to ply their trade on the Beautiful River. 

Official statement of the fifth leaden plate, placed at the 
entrance of the river Chinodaista, the 18th of August, 1749: 


The year 1749, We, Celoron, Knight of the Royal and Mili- 
tary Order of St. Louis, Captain, commanding a detachment sent 
by the orders of Monsieur the Marquis de la Galissoniere, Gov- _ 
ernor-General of Canada: upon the Beautiful River, otherwise 
called L’oyo, accompanied by the principal officers of our detach- 
ment, have buried at the foot of an elm tree, upon the southern 
bank of the Loyo, and the eastern bank Chinodaista, a leaden 
plate, and have attached to a tree in the same spot the arms of 
the King. In testimony whereof, we have drawn up the present 
official statement, and which we have signed along with Messrs. 
the officers at our camp, the 18th of August, 1749. 


The 19th the rain continued so violently that I was ‘forced 
to pitch my camp on higher grounds, the bottom lands being 
inundated. The 2oth I re-émbarked and after making a few 
leagues, seeing a man standing on the bottom lands I went to 
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him; it was a Loup Indian who was returning from a war waged 
on the Chien Nation. It was sixteen days since he had set out 
alone without food or ammunition. I gave him as much as 
would enable him to reach Chiningue, from which he was still 
far distant. I questioned him with regard to the number of 
people there might be at St. Yotoc.* He answered me that 
there might be about 80 cabins there, and perhaps 100. I con- 
tinued my voyage till three o’clock, and then made my men go 
hunting. The 21st the Indians of my detachment came looking 
for me to represent to me that they were afraid to go to St. 
Yotoc without having previously given notice to the nations of 
that place of my designs, because this was a considerable village, 
and there was reason to fear that these Indians were apprised 
of my voyage and would be restless from the fact that those 
who had brought them the news of my arrival might, as in the 
case of the villages by which I had passed, have carried them 
false reports, which would lead them to lay ambushes for us. 
When drawing near the village I assembled the officers to discuss 
the part we should take. ‘ It was arranged that we should de- 
spatch a canoe to St. Yotoc to pacify the natives and rouse their 
courage in case some news-mongers might have caused them 
trouble. It was Monsieur de Joncaire that I appointed to go 
there along with Ceganeis-Kassin and Saetaguinrale, the two 
chiefs from the Sault St. Louis, faithful servants of the King, 
and three Abenaki chiefs. Monsieur de Minerville asked per- 
mission to go there too, and I let him. I gave those sent some 
hours of advance. Then I embarked about 7 o’clock in the 
morning, after having distributed war ammunition to all my 
men, and encouraged them to act their part well in case the 
Indians wished to attack us. After making about four leagues 
I discovered a canoe, armed by from seven to eight men, and 
which had a white flag. As soon as they perceived me they 
landed and I went to them. It was Monsieur de Joncaire with 
seven Indians, both Chanenoies and Iroquois. As soon as I 
landed the chief came and shook hands with me. The others 
did the same, and kept silent for some time. These men seeming 
to me to be much disturbed, I asked the reason of this circum- 
stance of Monsieur de Joncaire, and he told me that the nations 
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of St. Yotoc were frightened out of their wits, and that when 
they perceived himself and his companions drawing near, they 
fired balls on them and even pierced their flag with three bullets ; 
that on landing they were conducted to the council cabin, and 
when they would explain the subject of their commission an 
Indian arose and interrupted them, saying that the French de- 
_ ceived them, and that they came only to destroy them and their 
families; that at that instant the young men had rushed to 
arms, saying that these Frenchmen should be killed, and that 
after they had dispatched their own families to the woods, they 
should then go and lay ambushes for the canoes. According 
to what Monsieur and the Indians who were in his company 
told me, all this would have been carried into execution by them, 
were it not for an Iroquois chief who averted the storm, pacified 
them and volunteered to come to me along with any others who 
were disposed to follow him; and, for security, they retain M. 
de Minerville and the Indians. Finally, after a silence of a 
half-hour’s duration, the Iroquois chief arose and said to me: 


“My father, you behold before you young men without intel- 
ligence, who were on the point of embroiling the land in turmoil 
forever. Look on us in pity and show no resentment for what 
we have done. When you arrive at our village our old men will 
testify their sorrow for the fault they have committed. For the 
last two months we have been like drunken men, by reason of 
the false reports which were brought to us by the villages through 
which you have passed.” 


I answered him thus: 


“I do not know what you wish to say to me when I shall 
have arrived at St. Yotoc. I shall make inquiry and see what I 
shall have to do. I know you have come to meet me with good 
dispositions. You would have done wisely in bringing back the 
Indians who were with M. de Joncaire. You may go back to 
your village, I will go there in a little time. You will give notice 
to the young men that they must dispense with saluting me 
according to their custom.” 


I gave him and those along with him a drink and sent them 
away, for M. de Joncaire said to me: “I knew right well that 
these Indians were badly disposed and much frightened. since 
in the space of twice twenty-four hours they had constructed 
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a stone fort, strongly built and in good condition for their 
defense.” This caused me to make the most serious reflections. 
I was aware of the weakness of my detachment; two-thirds were 
recruits who had never made an attack, and who, on first seeing 
the Indians of my detachment, had taken flight. It was not in 
my power to choose others, and notwithstanding the recom- 
mendations made by M. the Marquis de la Galissoniere when 
setting out for Quebec, to give me picked men, they paid no 
regard to them there. In fine, there was no other course left 
me to pursue than to continue my voyage without provisions, 
having my canoes unfit for service, without pitch or bark. I 
re-embarked, prepared for whatever might happen. I had excel- 


ient officers and abcut fifty men on whom I could rely. At a 
quarter-of-a-league’s distance from the village I was descried. 
The salutes began immediately, and those Indians discharged 
well nigh a thousand gunshots. I knew the powder had been 
gratuitously furnished them by the English. I landed opposite 
to the village and had a return salute fired. The chiefs and the 
old men crossed the river and came to me with flags and pipes 
of peace; they had the grass cut in order to make seats for us, 
and invited me to sit down along with the officers. They led 
back with them Sieur de Minerville and the Indians whom they 
had retained. As we were about sitting down about 80 men 
crossed over, armed and accoutred as warriors. I ordered my 
detachment under arms. These 80 men lined a hedge about 
twenty paces from us, ‘and leaned on their guns. I told the 
chief that I was astonished at the manoeuvres of these hare- 
brained creatures, and that if they did not move out of that 
‘immediately I would fire upon them. He answered me that they 
did not come with any bad intention, but merely to salute us 
again, and that they should retire since it displeased me. This 
they did immediately, firing their guns in the air, which were 
only loaded with blank cartridges. Pipes were then presented 
to me and to all the officers. After this ceremony a Chaouenous 
chief arose and complimented me upon my arrival. I told them 
that I would speak to them tomorrow in my tent where I would 
light the Governor’s fire. They answered me that they had 
in their village a council cabin where they would hear me, if I 
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repaired thither with all my officers, with regard to what I had 
to say to them on the part of their father Onontio. I refused 
their demand, and said it was their place to come to me to hear 
what I had to say to them. They being much displeased it 
would have been a great imprudence to go to their village, so 1 
held firm to this point and brought them round to my views. 
They returned to their village. We posted guards, and the 
rounds were kept up during the whole night very scrupulously by 


the officers. It is to be remarked that since the inhabitants of 
this village composed for the most part of Chavenois and Iroquois 
of the Five Nations, there were added more than thirty men from 
the Sault St. Louis, waste had destroyed the abundance of game, 
the cheap merchandise which the English furnished was very 
seducing motives for them to remain attached to the latter. The 
son of Arteganukassin® is there, and neither his father nor 
myself could succeed in taking him away. Besides the men from 
the Sault St. Louis, there are also some from the lake of the 
Two Mountains, some Loups from the Miami, and nearly all the 
nations from the territory of Enhault.%* All these taken together 
were no better than Chavenois, who are entirely devoted to the 
English. The 23d I sent them word by Monsieur de Joncaire 
to come to my camp to hear the words of their father. At first 
they refused to come, saying that it was in the council cabin they 
should be spoken to. I answered by saying that it was the duty 
of children to come and find their father where he wished to 
light his fire. After some parleying they came to my camp 
and make their excuse in these terms: 
Speech of the Indians of St. Yotoc to M. de Celoron, with 

four belts of wampum, the 23d of August, 1749: 


“My father, we are ashamed to appear before you after the 
excesses we committed yesterday with regard to those whom you 
sent us. We are in despair, we ask pardon of you for it, and 
of our brethren, and we beseech you to forget this great mistake. 
The sorrow we feel for it gives us hope that you will pardon us.” 


Answer of Monsieur de Celoron to the Indians of St. Yotoc, 
the same day. ° 
“My children, no one could be more astonished than T was 
when I learned by the canoe which came to me, the reception 
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which you had given to the chiefs whom I sent to you, to an- 
nounce my arrival, and to tell you that I came to bring you the 
_ word of your father Onontio. They had gone to quiet you 
with all the signs capable of proving to you that I only came to 
your village in a peaceful manner. This sign so honorable. for 
all the other tribes was not so for you; so you fired on them; 
and not content with that, you have shown more deference fer 
the word of a wicked man in your village, who is a hypocrite, 
than you did for mine. I was the more surprised, since believ- 
ing for a long time that the Chavenous were men of courage, 
they have showed themselves too smart on this occasion in insult- 
ing those who were sent to them. What is then become of that 
good spirit, Chavenous, which you had, when, ten years ago, 
Monsieur de Longueil passed by here on his way to the 
Chuachias.** You came out to meet him, and you showed him 
in every way the kindness of your hearts. A company of young 
men also volunteered to accompany him, yet he did not give you 
notice of his coming. But at that time you had a French heart, 
and today you let it be corrupted by the English who dwell among 
you continually, and who, under pretext of ministering to your 
wants, seek only to ruin you. Keflect on these just rebukes I 
am making you, and have no confidence in those bad people who 
will turn out, if you do not be on your guard, the ruin of your 
nation. 

“With four belts of wampum you stuffed my throat on my 
arrival. I had no need of this sort of medicine. The heart of 
the Governor is always kind towards his children, but as you 
stand in need of a stronger proof of this, by these belts of 
wampum I dispel all your evil dispositions. The pardon which 
vou solicit for your fault, and the sorrow which you seem to have 
for it, constrain me to pardon. you. Be wiser for the future. 
As you ask me, I bury this unhappy affair, and I will ask your 
father Onontio, not to keep any remembrance of it. I invite 
you to reject all the deceitful talk which may be addressed to 
you, and [| invite you in future to hear well the speech of your 
father Onontio, which I bring to you.” 


Speech of M. the General to the Indians of the village of 
St. Yotoc, brought by M. de Celoron with a belt, the 23d August, 


1749: 


“My children, the friendship I entertain for you, although 
far away. has induced me to send M. de Celoron to open your 
eyes and disclose to you the projects which the English are form- 
ing in your regard, and that of thc territories also which you 
inhabit Undoubtedly you are not aware of the establishments 
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that they are thinking of making there which tend to nothing 
short of your ruin. They conceal from you their idea, which 
is to build on your territories forts sufficiently strong to destroy - 
you, if I would allow them to do so. I ought then as a kind 
father who loves his children tenderly, and who, though far 
away from them, always thinks of their good, to give them notice 
of the danger which threatens them. You know, my children, 
that they omitted nothing in the last war I had with them to 
induce you to declare against me. Happy for yeu that you did 
not listen to them, and I am thankful to you for it. Others let 
themselves be drawn away, I have pardoned some of them, per- 
suaded that they will be more prudent for the future, and will 
no more listen to these evil spirits who seek only to trouble the 
land. But to shield you completelyfrom their seduction I have 
sent to summon them to withdraw immediately from off my 
territories wherein they never had a right to enter, the kings of 
France and England having agreed in the treaties of peace, that 
the English should never come for trade or aught else upon the 
Beautiful River. I did not wish to employ force on this occasion; 
though I had the right to have them pillaged, I notified them 
peacefully to pay attention; if another time misfortune befall 
them, they have only themselves to blame. For you, my chil- 
dren, remain quiet in your wigwams and do not enter into the 
contentions I may have with the English; I will take care for all 
that may be for your advantage. I invite you to come see me 
next year, I shall then give you marks of my friendship, and 
shall put you in such a state as not to regret those whom | 
remove from my territories. I shall afford you all the assistance 
which you have a right to look for from a kind father who loves 
you and will not let you want for anything. Those who will 
bring you this assistance, will not invade your lands nor drive 
you away from them; on the contrary, I have given them orders 
to maintain you therein, and your interests and mine shall always 
be the same. 


A belt. 


“For the two years that 1 have been in the country I have 
been entirely taken up in finding out the interests of my children, 
and all that could be of advantage to them. I have learned with 
regret the affair which transpired between you and the Illinois: 
as you are equally my children and I have the heart of a father 
for you, I charge M. de Celoron whom I send into the villages 
of the Beautiful River, to carry my speech, and to present you 
with this belt on my part in order to induce you to become 
reconciled with your brethren the Illinois. I have taken the 
same steps with them, having despatched to the commander of 
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that post an order to speak with them on my part, and to tell 
them to remain quiet. I hope, my children, that you, one and 
all, will hear my speech with pleasure, and that you will strive 
to live in peace and harmony as my real and true children. 1 
do not enter into the subject of your quarrel, 1 am even ignorant 
as to who is the aggressor; but no matter how that may be, it is 
his place to make the necessary advances for a reconciliation, and 
the offended party should forget the injury received. I shall be 
much obliged to them for so doing, and the more so as I seek 
only to procure them that which is most advantageous.” 


Whilst we were in council a Chanenous entered with a very 
frightened look and told the chief that all the nations of Detroit 
(or the narrows) were coming to fall upon them, and that whilst 
I was amusing them, they were going to see their villages de- 
stroyed.© I saw that the Indians were excited; I asked the 
cause of it, and having learned it, I calmed their fear and so 
encouraged them that the council was interrupted but for a 
short time. After having explained to them the intentions of 
M. the General, I gave them a cup to drink. They went back 
to their village. As soon as they were gone, I sent M. de Jon- 
caire to get information with regard to the news that had just 
arrived. It was not long till he came back and reported to me 
that it was three Ontarios who had arrived at a village in the 
territory at a distance of ten leagues from St. Yotoc, and that 
couriers had set out immediately to bring us the news; that the 
Ontarios would not arrive for two days. I conjectured that they 
were the couriers that M. de Sabrinois sent me to give me 
notice of the dispositions of the people of Detroit. 

The 24th. The Indians hesitated, after having raised some 
difficulties, to come and give their answer in the French camp, but 
seeing that I persisted with firmness in my manner, they came, 
and here is their answer very badly explained, their interpreter 
being very ignorant. 

Answer of the Indians of St. Yotoc, to the speech of M 
the General, the 24th of August, 1749, with six belts of wampum: 


“My father, we come to tell you that we have listened to 
the speech of our father Onontio, with great pleasure, that all he 
has told to us is true and intended for our good, and that we 
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ourselves and our brethren who are here present will conform 
to it, having but one and the same mind. By these belts of 
wampum we assure our father Onontio, that all who dwell in our 
village will no more play an evil part and will no longer listen 
to bad talk. My father, we render you our thanks for wishing 
to reconcile us with our brethren, the Illinois. We promise you 
to labor at bringing this about. That speech has afforded much 
pleasure to our entire village. My father, by these belts of 
wampum we thank you for the manner in which you have spoken 
to us; we encourage you to continue your route, and to animate 
all your children, so that the land may be at peace for us 
Chananaous, and we assure you that we shall labor henceforth 
only in what is right.” 


The 25th. I had all the chiefs assemble, and bestowed on 
them a present on the part of M. the General, and urged them 
to keep the promise they had given me. A little while after I 
summoned the English traders to appear and commanded them 
- to withdraw, making them feel that they had no right to trade 
or aught else on the Beautiful River. I wrote to the Governor 
of Carolina,”° whom I fully apprised of the danger his traders 
would expose themselves to, if they returned there. I was 
ordered to do this in my instructions, and even to plunder the 
English, but I was not strong enough for that, the traders having 
established themselves in the village and being well sustained 
by the Indians, I would be only undertaking a task which would 
not have succeeded, and which would only have redounded to the 
disgrace of the French. The Ontarios, sent by M. de Sabrinois, 
arrived and brought me two letters in which he informed me 
that there was nothing in what M. La Naudiere™ had told me 
with regard to the dispositions of the Indians of Detroit; that it 
was rather the contrary; for notwithstanding several efforts 
made by M. Longueuil and himself to urge them to march, they 
had constantly refused. I gave the couriers some provisions, 
which were at present very much stinted, anc. I wrote to M. de 
Sabrinois and besought him to keep twenty canoes in reserve 
for me at the foot of the narrows, with provisions for my detach- 
ment, against the beginning of October. 

The 26th. I set out at ten in the morning from St. Yotoc; 
all the Indians were under arms and fired a salute when I passed 
before the village. The 27th of August I arrived at the White 
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River”? about six in the evening. I knew that at a distance of 
three leagues in the country there were cabins of my friends, 
and that influenced me to pass the night in this place. The 28th, 
I sent M. Devillier and my son to these cabins in order to tell 
those Indians to come and speak with me. They brought them 
back with them, and I induced them to come with me to the 
village of the Demoiselle,“* whither I was going to bring the 
word of their father Onontio. They gave their consent and 
asked (to be permitted) to remain till the next day in order to 
have time to prepare for the journey. There are in this village 
two cabins of Sonontouans. It is the policy of these nations to 
have always along with them some (other Indians) who serve 
as a hostage. I induced one of these Sonontouans who spake 
Miami very well, to come with me to the Demoiselle, for I had 
need of him, having no interpreter, though I had to treat with 
these people on matters of importance. 


The 29th. I wrote to M. Raimond, captain and commander 
among the Miamis, and besought him to send me the so-called 
royal interpreter with as many horses as he possibly could, to 
transport our baggage over a portage of fifty leagues. The 30th 
the Indians of the White River having arrived, I embarked to 
gain the Rock River,”* and at the entrance I had a leaden plate 
buried, and the arms of the King attached to a tree, of which 
I drew up an official statement. 

Official statement of the sixth leaden plate’® buried at the 
entrance of the Rock River, the 31st day of August, 1749. 


The year 1749, we, Celoron, Knight of the Royal and Mili- 
tary Order of St. Louis, Captain, commanding a detachment 
sent by the orders of M. the Marquis de la Galissoniere, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, upon the Beautiful River, otherwise 
called the Ohio, accompanied by the principal officers of our 
detachment, have buried at the point formed by the right bank 
of the Ohio and the left bank of Rock River, a leaden plate, and 
have attached to a tree the arms of the King. In testimony 
whereof, we have drawn up and signed with Messrs. the officers, 
the present official statement. 


The inscription is always the same. 
7th September.”* This done, I embarked; owing to the 
scarcity of water in this river, it took thirteen days in ascending it. 
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The 12th. The Miamis of the village of the Demoiselle 
having learned that I was on the point of arriving among them, 
sent four chiefs to meet me with pipes of peace to have me 
smoke; as the half of my people were on land, there not being 
water enough in the river to float the freighted canoes. I was 
informed by M. de Courtemanche, the officer of the detachment, 
of the arrival of his messengers, I landed at the place where they 
were, and when we were all seated they began the ceremony of 
presenting the pipe. I accepted it. They then brought it to 
M. de Contrecoeur, second captain of the detachment, and to all 
the officers and the Canadians, who, worn out for a smoke, would 
have wished that the ceremony had continued longer. The hour 
having come for camping, we passed the night in this place. 
The messengers remaining with us, I was obliged, despite the 
scarcity of provisions then in my possession to give them supper. 


The 13th. I arrived at the village of the Demoiselle. I 
pitched my camp, placed my sentinels, and awaited the arrival of 
the interpreter I had asked of M. de Raimond. During this 
interval, I sounded their minds in order to learn if they were 
disposed to return to Kiskakon,"’ for that is the name of their 
ancient village. It seemed to me that they had not much objec- 
tion. They had two English soldiers in their village whom I 
obliged to go away before speaking to these people. Those who 
had spent the summer there trading, had already departed over- 
land with their effects; they had ways of communication from 
one village to another. 


The 17th. Wearied at the fact of the interpreter not ar- 
riving, and because my provisions were being consumed while 
thus waiting, I determined to speak to the Demoiselle by means 
of an Iroquois who knew Miami well. I showed them magnifi- 
cent presents on the part of M. the General to induce them to 
return to their villages, and I explained to them his invitations 
in these terms: 

Speech of M. the General to the Miamis of the band of the 
Demoiselle, established at Rock River, and at the Baril located 
at the White River, brought by M. de Celoron, 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1749, with eight belts of wampum for the two villages: 
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“My children: The manner in which I behave toward you, 
despite all you have done to the French whom I sent you to 
maintain your wives and your children, ought to be a sufficient 
proof of the attachment which I have for you and the sincerity 
of my feelings. I forget what you have done to me, and I bury 
it in the depth of the earth in order to never more remember it, 
convinced that you have acted only at the instigation of a people 
whose policy is to trouble the land and destroy the good disposi- 
tion of those with whom they have relations, and who avail 
themselves of the unhappy ascendency which you have let them 
get over you. They make you commit faults and they incite you 
to an evil course without their seeming to have any part in it, 
in order to ruin you in my estimation. 

“It is then to enlighten you that I send you my message; 
listen carefully to it, and pay attention to it, my children; it is 
the word of a father that loves you, and in whose eyes your 


interests are dear. I extinguish by these two belts of wampuin . 


the two fires which you lighted during the last two years, both 


at the Rock River and at White River. I extinguish them in- 


such a way that not a single spark can escape.” 


A belt to the Demoiselle and to the Baril.”* 


“My children: I have just told you that these are belts of 
wampum with which I extinguish the fires that you lighted, both 
at Rock River and at White River. By these belts I lift you 
from your mats and I lead you by the hand in order to bring you 
to Quiskakon, where I light your fire and make it more enduring 
than ever. It is in this country, my children, that you will 
enjoy a perfect peace, and where I will be ever at hand to give 
you marks of my friendship; it is in this country, my children, 
that you will enjoy the pleasures of life, it being the place where 
repose the bones of your ancestors, and those of M. de Vin- 
cennes,”® whom vou loved so much and who always governed 
you in such a way that your affairs were ever in good order. If 
you have forgotten the counsels which he gave you, these ashes 
shall recall to you the memory of them; the bones of yotrf 
fathers suffer from your estrangement. Have pity on the dead 
who call you back to your village. . 
“Follow, along with your wives and your children, the chief 
whom I will send to bring you my message, and who will again 
light your fire at Quiskakon in such a manner that it shall no 
more be extinguished. I will afford you all the assistance which 
you have a right to expect from my friendship, and remember, 
my children, that I am doing for you what I have never done 
for any other nation.” 
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Another speech with four belts of wampum for the 
Demoiselle, and two for the Baril: 


“By these belts of. wampum I set a boundary to all passages 
which lead to the Beautiful River, so that you go there no more, 
and that the English who are the ringleaders of every evil work 
may no longer approach this land, which belongs to me. I open 
for you at the same time an easy road to lead you to Kiskacon, 
where I will light your fire. I break off all trade with the 
English, whom I have notified to retire from off my territories ; 
and if they come back there again they will have reason to be 
sorry for it.” 


Two belts of wampum to the Demoiselle, and two to the 
Baril. 


“My children: When you shall have done what I have 
demanded of you, and which is only for your own advantage, I 
invite you to come to see me next year, and to receive from my- 
self special marks of my friendship. I have extended the same 
invitation to all your brethren of the Beautiful River, and I 
hope that you will, one and all, have courage enough to respond 
to this invitation, as you ought; and in order to begin to give 
you a proof of my friendship, I send these presents to clothe 
your wives and your children. I add to them gunpowder and 
bullets, so that they may supply themselves more easily on the 
journey which you are going to make to Quiskacon. Abandon 
the land where you are; it is injurious to you, and avail your- 
selves of what I do for you.” 


The council over, every one retired. They carried away 
the presents to their village where they assembled to deliberate 
on their answer. 

The 18th. About nine A. M., they came to give their answer. 

Answers of the Demoiselle, chief of Miamis, established at 
the Rock River and of the Baril, established at White River, the 
18th of September, 1749, with pipes of peace: 


“It is an ancient custom among us when one speaks of 
agreeable affairs to present, first of all, pipes. We earnestly 
entreat you to listen to us. We are going to answer what you 
have asked of us. This pipe is a token of the pleasure which we 
have in smoking with you, and we hope to smoke the very same 
pipe with our father next year. 


A belt. 
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“My father: Yesterday, we listened with pleasure to your 
speech. We have seen clearly that you are come only on a good 
mission. We have none other but good answers to give you. 
You have made us recall to memory the bones of our fore- 
fathers, who mourn to see us’ in this place, and who remind us 
continually of it. You have made us a good road to return to 
our ancient home, and we thank you for it, my father, and we 
promise you to return thither immediately after the coming 
spring. We thank you for the kind words which you have 
addressed us. We see clearly that you have not forgotten us. 
Be convinced that we will labor to deal fairly with the Chaua- 
nones. We still remember the good advice which M. de Vincennes 
gave us. My father, you have to treat with people without spirit, 
and who are, perhaps, unable to answer you as well as you 
hoped ; but they will tell you the truth, for it is not from the lips 
that they speak to you, but from the bottom of their heart. You 
have bid us reflect seriously upon what you told us. We have 
done so, and we shall continue to do so during the whole winter. 
We hope to have the pleasure of making you a good speech this 
spring if the hunting is abundant. We will correct our faults, 
and we assure you, my father, that we will not listen to evil 
counsel, and that we will pay no attention to the rumors we hear 
~ at present.” 


Answer to the Demoiselle and the Baril in the same council, 
by M. de Celoron: 


“T have listened to you, my children, and I have weighed 
well your words. Whether you may not have understood me, 
or that you feign not to have done so, you do not answer to what 
I asked of you. I proposed to you on the part of your father 
Onontio, to come with me to Kiskakon to light there your fire 
and to build up your wigwam, but you put off doing so till next 
spring. I would have been delighted to be able to say to your 
father Onontio that I had brought you back. That would have 
caused him great pleasure on account of the interest he takes 
in all that concerns you. You give me your word that you will 
return there at the end of the winter. Be faithful then to your 
promise. You have assured him of this, because he is much 
stronger than you, and if you be wanting to it, fear the resent- 
ment of a father, who has only too much reason to be angry 
with you, and who has offered you the means of regaining his 
favor.” 
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Answer to Celoron’s speech by the Demoiselle and the Baril: 


“My father, we shall be faithful in carrying out the promise 
that we have made you, and at the end of the winter we shall 
betake ourselves to our ancient habitation, and if the Master of 
Life favors our hunting, we hope’ to be able to repair our past 
faults; so be corivinced that we do not speak from the end of 
our lips but from the bottom of the heart. We could not at 
present return whither you would have us go, for the season is 
too far advanced.” 


The council ended, I detained some of the old men for the 
purpose of finding out if what they had just said was sincere, 
so I spoke with these Indians who assured me that both the vil- 
lages would return in the spring to Quiskakon, and all that kept 
them back was the fact of having no cabins built where I would 
conduct them, and that whilst hunting through the winter they 
were approaching their villages, and that they would return there 
absolutely. Rois, (the interpreter,) whom I had asked of M. de 
Raimond, arrived. 

The 19th. I remained to endeavor by the agency of Rois, 
to induce the Demoiselle, along with some other chiefs, to come 
with me to light their fires and make their wigwams at Quis- 
kakon, but I could not succeed in this. They kept always saying 
and assuring me that they would return thither next spring. 

The 20th. All being ready for our setting out, we broke up 
our camp. After having burned our canoes, which were no 
longer of service for transportation, we set out on the march 
by land, each one carrying his provisions and baggage, except 
Messrs. the officers, for whom I had procured horses and some 
men to carry theirs. I had arranged all my men into four com- 
panies, each one of which had an officer at the right and another 
at the left. I led on the right and M. de Contrecoeur on the 
left. 

We took only five days and a-half to accomplish this portage, 
which is thought to be fifty leagues.*° 

The 25th. 1 arrived at M. de Raimond’s, who commanded 
at Quiskakon. I stayed there only as long as was necessary to 
buy provisions and canoes to convey me to Detroit. 
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The 26th. I had called to me Cold Foot,* chief, of the 
Miamis established at Quiskakon, and some others of note, to 
whom I repeated, in presence of M. de Raimond and the officers 
of my detachment, what I had said at the village of the 
Demoiselle and the answers I had got from them. After listen- 
ing with much attention, he rose and said to me: “I hope I am 
deceived, but I am sufficiently attached to the interests of the 
French to say that the Demoiselle is a liar. It is the source of 
all my grief to be the only one who loves you, and to see all the 
nations of the south let loose against the French.” 

The 27th. I set out from M. de Raimond’s, not having 
found a sufficient number of canoes for all my men, one part 
went by land under the conduct of some officers and the Indians 
who were to guide them through the woods. I took eight days 
to reach the lower part of the narrows, where I arrived on the 
6th of October, and found canoes and provisions for my detach- 
ment. I would have set out the same day if my Indians had fol- 
lowed me, but they amused themselves drinking in the lower 
part of the River Miami. I waited for them the 7th and 8th, 


and finally they arrived. 


NOTES ON CELORON’S JOURNAL. 


1. Although the existence of Celoron’s Journal was known, 
yet Hon. O. H. Marshall was the first to draw special attention 
to it, which he did in an article in the Magazine of American 
History, vol. I1., pp. 129-150. The following are the certificates 
that accompanied the copy of the Journal which I had made at 
Paris. The first is that of the copyist, the second that of the 
Secretary-General of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, to 
whose courtesy I am much indebted for the copy. 


“This copy is made in every particular in accordance with the 
manuscript, with all the errors of orthography and French.” 
Paris, 24th March, 1885. Edmond De. Hennetot. 


“I, the undersigned, Secretary-General of the Congregation of the 
Holy Ghost and of the Holy Heart of Mary, certify, that the present 
copy of the Journal of Celoron was made from the original preserved 
in the Archives of the Department of the Marine and of the Colonies, 
at Paris, and that it was executed with care, and afterward carefully 
collated with the original by a person worthy of all confidence.” 

Paris, March 24, 1885. 
L. S. Barillac. 
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For a notice of Celoron, see» Researches, vol. 1, p. 13, note. 
Also Montcalm and Wolfe, Parkman, vol. 1, chapter II. 

2. Poland Michel Barrin, Marquis de la Gallissoniere, was 
born at Rochfort, France, November 11th, 1693 ; Governor-Gen- 
eral of New France 1747; returned to France late in 1749; and 
died at Nemour, October 26th, 1756. ; ; 

Mr. Marshall translates this (p. 130) “Thirty Iroquois 
and twenty-five Abnakis.” The French expression is: “et 
environ trente sauvages tant Iroquois qu’ Abnakis,” which shows 
that there is no foundation whatever for Mr. Marshall’s transla- 
tion. I make this remark because I have been accused of draw- 
ing information from that gentleman, and then showing my in- 
gratitude by criticizing him. This is but one instance. 

4. The Rev. Francis Piquet was born at Bourg-en-Bresse, 
France, December 6th, 1708. He studied at the seminary of 
St. Sulpice, Paris, and was admitted into that Congregation. 
Having received Holy Orders, he was sent in 1733, to Montreal, 
where the Sulpicians had a house. He was soon after placed in 
charge of the Iroquois mission, which had been originally on 
the mountain, but which was at that time, 1740, at the Lake 
of the Two Mountains. He accompanied the Indians in their 
wars, and found many of the Iroquois in New York ready to 
listen to his instructions; an evidence that the teaching of the 
saintly Father Jouges and his companions had not been altogether 
forgotten, nor had their blood been shed in vain. He proposed 
to found a mission at Oswegatchie, a work in which he met with 
great difficulties; but being protected by the Marquis de la Gallis- 
soniere, Governor-General, and Francois Bigot, Intendant, or 
Superintendent of Justice, Police, Finance and Commerce, he 
began his work on the site of the present city of Ogdensburg, 
New York, in 1749, with only six Christian families. The Mo- 
hawks burned his mission buildings a few months after, but he 
persevered, and in two years had no less than 3,000, chiefly from 
Or ondaga and Cayuga, all eager to receive Christian instruction. 
His enemies were now convinced of his prudence and zeal. In 
May, 1752, a Bishop for the first time conferred any of the 
Sacraments withjn the present limits of the State of New York, 
baptizing 120 converts, confirming many and administering Holy 
Communion. In 1759 the Abbe Piguet had to abandon Oswegat- 
chie owing to the successes of the English against the French. 
He retired with his converts to Grande Isle des Galops, where 
he built a chapel. His register closes July 23d, 1760. He then 
returned to Europe where he was highly esteemed by the French 
Bishops and the Pope. He died at Verjon, July 15th, 1781. 
The Catholic Family Almanac, 1877, pp. 60, 61. Montcalm and 
Wolfe, Parkman, vol. 1. Considerable allowance must be made 
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for the anti-Catholic bias of this author, which gives an undue 
coloring to his account of this zealous missionary. 

. The Montagnes, or Lower Alonquins, dwelt on the north 
‘side of the St. Lawrence, below Quebec, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. — Drake’s Indians of North America, p. 
13; Shea’s Charlevoix, vol. II, pp. 8, 9, note. 

6. The small number of Indians may be accounted for by 
the fact that the mission was just then established, and also that 
in certain seasons the Indians are accustomed to leave their 
villages to hunt or wage war. 

7. Fort Frontenac, also called Catarocouy, stood at the 
outlet of Lake Ontario; was built about 1692, and named in 
honor of the then Governor-General of New France, Count 
Frontenac. — Shea’s Charlevoix, vol. III., pp. 175, 176. 

8. I have not been able to learn anything of this officer. 

9g. Mention is made of M. de Sabrinois as taking part in the 
campaign of Lake Champlain, in 1757, and as a person familiar 
with forest life and Indian customs from childhood. — Mont- 
calm and Wolfe, vol. 1., p. 486. 

10. This officer was long engaged in the French wars in 
America where he rose to be provisional Governor-General. — 
See Montcalm and Wolfe, passim. 

11. See Register of Fort Duquesne, p. 15, note. Also 
Montcalm and Wolfe, passim. 

12. Around the falls and rapids of Niagara. 

13. Like other proper names in the Journal, the orthog- 
taphy of this word is not uniform; but in all cases is given as in 
the original. Mr. Marshall is at fault in his statement as to the 
manner in which Celoron spelled the word. — Magazine of Amer- 
ican History, vol. II., pp. 135-138. Note, in referring to this 
article of Mr. Marshall’s, whether in the text or in the notes, I 
shall merely give the page. ‘The Catakuin here mentioned is the 
creek which empties into Lake Erie at this point, not the lake of 
that name. For the meanings of the word, see Marshall, as above. 

14. Literally, “at more than thirty acres in width.” It is 
very difficult to give a literal translation of some of the expres- 
sions found in the Journal. Here it is a measure of distance, and 
I have adopted Mr. Marshall’s translation. 

15. Fora notice of the former of these officers, see Register 
of Fort Duquesne, p. 16, note; of the later I have not been able 
to learn anything. 

16. From Lake Erie to Chautauqua Lake. Says Mr. Mar- 
shall (p. 134): “It is a little over eight miles in a direct line 
from the mouth of Chautauqua Creek on Lake Erie to the head 
of Chautauqua Lake. . . . The difficulties they encountered 
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must have been exceedingly formidable. Chautauqua Lake is 
726 feet above Lake Erie, and in order to reach the water shed 
between the two lakes, an ascent of at least one thousand feet had 
to be overcome. Although at that early day, when the forests 
were yet undisturbed, Chautauqua Creek flowed with fuller banks 
than now, yet even then but little use could be made of it by 
loaded canoes, except near its mouth.” 

17. For a notice of this village see p. 388. 

18. See further on p. 343. 

19. There were two leagues in use in France as measures 
of distance on land: the legal post league was 2.42 English 
miles, and the other 2.77 English miles. —- American Cyclopaedia, 
Article, League. “The league, as used by Celoron, may be esti- 
mated,” says Mr. Marshall, (p. 141), “as containing two miles 
and a half.” “Although,” as he says: “distances are almost 
always overstated by the early French voyageurs in America,” 
(p. 135). 

20. See Register of Fort Duquesne, pp. 9-12, notes, for a 
lengthy notice of La Belle Riviere, the Beautiful River, by which 
was meant the Allegheny and Ohio. 

21. Lake Chautauqua is eighteen miles long; it lies 1,290 
feet above the Atlantic Ocean, and 730 feet above Lake Erie. — 
American Cyclopaedia, vol. IV., p. 346. 

22. The river of Chatakuin is Conewango Creek, whicii 
connects Chautauqua Lake with the Allegheny river at the present 
town of Warren, Pa., 188 miles above Pittsburg; but from the 
Journal no definite idea of its length can be ascertained. 

“Conewango is corrupted from Guninga, signifying, They have 
been a long time, they stay a long time. The etymology is: 
Gu-ne-u, long. Gunax-u, it is long. Gu-ni, a long while. Gu- 
na gi-a, he stays long.” Indian Names, etc., Heckewelder, p. 21. 

“By means of this creek and its outlets there is boat naviga- 
tion from the Gulf of Mexico to within ten miles of Lake Erie. 
— American Cyclopaedia, vol. V., p. 221.” 

23. I have not been so fortunate as to find any reference to 
this officer in my reading. 

24. This name, though sounding strange at present, was as 
familiar as a household word in the days of the French occupa- 
tion of Canada. Its origin is simple. Charles Huault de Mont- 
magny, Knight of Malta, was the first Governor-General of 
Canada. The Huron and Iroquois Indians taking the literal 
signification of the name, Great Mountain, translated it into their 
languages in which it was expressed by the word Onontio; and 
from that time every Governor-General was known to the Indians 
as Onontio. It is also spelled Ononthio. — Shea’s Charlevoix, 
vol. IL., p. 124, note. 
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25. Chabert de Joncaire, or, Joncaire-Chabert. See Reg- 
ister of Fort Duquesne, pp. 16, 17, note. 

26. The burial of leaden plates as an evidence of .taking 
possession of new countries was peculiar to the French and was 
frequently resorted to in the New World. 

27. Another name for Conewango Creek. 

28. “This observation,” says Mr. Marshall, (p. 150,) “like 

most of those taken by Father Bonnecamps, is incorrect. Either 
his instruments were imperfect or his methods of computation 
erroneous. The true latitude of the mouth of the Conewango is 
less than 41° 50.” 

29. Their title to this territory was based on the alleged 
discovery by La Salle in 1669-1670; and as forming part of the 
basin drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries, to all of 
which the French laid claim. 

30. Brandy. 

31. The village of Cut Straw, stood on the right bank of 
the Allegheny river at the mouth of Broken Straw Creek, which 
falls into the river from the west six miles below the present 
town of Warren, or 182 miles above Pittsburg, on or near the 
site of what is now Irvineton. 

32. Whether the orthography is incorrect, or the tribe so 
insignificant as not to find a place in history, I know not; but I 
have never before met the name. 

33. Celoron assumed command at Fort Niagara in October, 
1744. 

34. While we cannot but admire the simplicity of the 
several speeches and replies, we must equally admire the prudence 
of the Indians, with whom it was the custom never to give an 
immediate answer, but to defer it to the next day, the better to 
consider it. 

35. Loups and Renards, literally “Wolves and Foxes.” The 
Loups were Mohegans. — Shea’s Father Jogues’ New Nether- 
lands, pp. 49, 50, note. The Foxes were a tribe of Indians of 
the Algonquin family, noted in history as turbulent, daring and 
warlike. They were of two stocks, one calling themselves Outa- 
gamies or Foxes, whence our English name; the other Mus- 
quakink, or men of red clay, the name now used by the tribe. 
They lived in early times east of Detroit, and as some say, near 
the St. Lawrence, so that we may conjecture them to be the 
Outagwami of the early Jesuit narratives. — American C ‘yclo- 
paedia, vol. V., p. 362. 

36. It is difficult to fix the precise location of these several 
villages ; but they can be approximated with sufficient accuracy 
from the distances given in the Journal. Father Bonnecamps 
on his map of the expedition represents four villages between 
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Cut Straw and the Riviere au Boeufs, or French Creek, a dis- 
tance of 58 miles, the first being on the left bank, the others on 
the right. 

37. The French word is oncles, uncles. 

38. John Frazer. — History of Venango County, p. 42. 

39. _A village of Loups is marked on the west side of the 
river in Father Bonnecamp’s map. 

40. Of what tribe this village was composed the Journal 
does not state. For the name Riviere au Boeufs — French 
Creek — see Researches, vol. I., p. 17, note. 

41. This rock has long been known as “The Indian God.” 
Mr. Marshall (p. 141) says: “It is nearly twenty-two feet in 
length by fourteen in breadth.” I have seen it at different times, 
and am certain that it is not half so large. Indeed, a number of 
citizens of Franklin lately contemplated lifting it from its bed 
and carrying it to their town, a distance of nine miles. It is 
exactly 115 miles above Pittsburg. 

42. These streams must have been Red Bank and Mahon- 
ing creeks, both of which are marked on Father Bonnecamp’s 
map. There is also another stream entering from the east, 
marked on the same map as the “Riviere au Fiel,’ which must 
have been Clarion creek. The distances given by Celoron do 
not, it is true, correspond with actual measurements, but there 
are no other streams that will answer even so well. Clarion is 
thirty-two miles below “The Indian God,” Red Bank fifty-one 
and Mahoning sixty.— Researches, vol. 1, pp. 18, 19, note. 
Having been born and raised in the immediate vicinity of Kittan- © 
ning, I have been at all these places times without number. 

43. The question of the location of the village of Attique, 
and its identity, or not, with the village of Kittanning, which was 
discussed in the Researches, (vol. 1., pp. 26-30,) to which the 
reader is referred, again comes up for treatment. In the essay 
on Celoron’s expedition, of which that forms a part, I main- 
tained, and was perhaps the first to maintain the identity of these 
two places; and now, upon further research, and with Celoron’s 
Journal before me, I find nothing to modify or retract, except 
the statement that Kittanning was only on the east side of the 
Allegheny. It was on both sides, though principally on the east. 
— Pennsylvania Archives (New Series), vol. VII., p. 405. The 
question is one of considerable local interest. Among those 
denying this identity is Mr. Marshall, who says (pp. 141, 142): 
“From this station (“the Indian God” ) Celoron sent Joncaire 
forward to Attigue (Celoron spells it Attique) the next day, to 
announce the approach of the expedition, it being an Indian 
settlement of some importance on the left bank of the river, 
between eight and nine leagues further down, containing twenty- 
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two cabins.” The Journal does not say on what side of the 
river the village was. “**** Attigue was probably on or near 
the Kiskiminetas river.” But Mr. Marshall’s evidence on this 
point is worth less than nothing; for so far from stating the fact, 
it misleads. Celoron’s Journal, from which he professes to de- 
rive his information, instead of making it eight or nine leagues, 
makes it, as the reader sees, twenty-four or twenty-five. An 
anonymous writer, with whom I had some newspaper controversy 
on the subject, asserts, apparently on Mr. Marshall’s authority, 
“that Attigue was at the mouth of the Kiskiminetas is just as 
sure as that Fort Duquesne was at the mouth of the Mononga- 
hela.” In reply to this another person well versed in our local his- 
tory writes me: “Your critic will search in vain for evidence on 
any map, of any Indian village at the mouth of the Kiskiminetas.” 
Certainly Father Bornecamp’s map gives neither river nor village. 
But with the existence, or not, of a village there I am not at 
present concerned. The same writer continues: “The Kittan- 
ning or Adigo on the Ohio, of the Fort Stanwix treaty; the 
Attique of Celoron; the Attiga of Trotter, 1754, the Kittanny 
Town of Barbara Leininger, 1755, were the same, with a probabie 
variation of a few miles as to exact location at different dates, 
as is usual with all Indian villages. One name, Attique, is 
probably Seneca; the other, the Delaware name for the same 
place.” Another person writes me two letters in which he en- 
deavors at length to prove that Attique was located on the west 
side of the river where Freeport now stands, seventeen miles 
below the present Kittanning. I shall not give the arguments 
on which he attempts to base his theory, as it is believed sufficient 
evidence will be brought to prove the position here maintained. 
By comparing the French account of the attack upon Attique 
with Colonel Armstrong’s official report of the destruction of 
Kittanning, the point will, I think, be placed beyond question. 
Says Mr. Parkman: “The report of this affair made by Dumas, 
commandant at Fort Duquesne, is worth nothing. He says that 
Attique, the French name for Kittanning, was attacked by ‘le 
General Wachington,’ with three or four hundred men on horse- 
back; that the Indians gave way; but that five or six Frenchmen 
who were there in the town held the English in check till the 
fugatives rallied; that Washington and his men then took to 
flight, and would have been pursued but for the loss of some 
barrels of gunpowder which chanced to explode during the 
action. **** He then asks for a supply of provisions and 
merchandise to replace those which the Indians of Attique had 
lost by the fire.” — Montcalm and Wolfe, vol. 1., pp. 426, 427. 
And he quotes as his authority a letter of Dumas a Vaudreuil, 
September gth, 1756, cited in Bigot au Ministre, 6th October, 
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1756, and in Bougainville, Journal. Colonel Armstrong, in per- 
fect harmony with this, says: ‘During the burning of the houses, 
which were nearly thirty in number, we were agreeably enter- 
tained with a quick succession of charged guns gradually firing 
off, as they were reached by the fire; but more so with the vast 
explosion of sundry bags and large kegs of gunpowder, where- 
with almost every house abounded. The prisoners afterward 
informing us that the Indians has frequently said they had 
sufficient stock of ammunition for ten years, to war with the 
English. **** There was also a great quantity of goods burnt, 
which the Indians had received but ten days before from the 
French.” — Annals of the West, p. 143. Comparing these two 
accounts of the engagement, we have the French statement that 
the commander of the colonial forces had three or four hundred 
horsemen, and the statement of the Americans that they had three 
hundred, (Montcalm and Wolfe, vol. 1., p. 423); the French 
confessing the loss of some barrels of gunpowder, which chanced 
to explode, and Col. Armstrong’s account of “the vast explosion 
of sundry bags and large kegs of gunpowder;” the French 
acknowledgment of the loss of provisions and merchandise, and 
Armstrong’s assertion that, “there was also a large quantity of 
goods burnt.” The date of the two documents is a still further 
confirmation of the point here maintained. Dumas writes on 
the oth of September, 1756, that Attique has been attacked; Col. 
Armstrong writes his official report, on the 14th of September 
of the same year, of the destruction of Kittanning on the 8th. 
Now, frontier history gives no account of any other notable 
engagement having taken place at or about that time and place. 
Hence the evidence is conclusive that Attique and Kittanning 
were one and the same place. The statement of Dumas that the 
attack was led by Washington makes for nothing ; for the Indians, 
having been completely routed, had no means of knowing by 
whom the colonists were commanded; and Washington being 
already known as a frontier leader, it was natural to suppose 
that so great an achievement was due to him. This, I think, 
puts this vexed question to its final rest. The Collection De 
Manuscripts, &., lately published in Quebec throws no light, so 
far as I can find, on this point. 

44. Chartier’s Town stood at or near the mouth of Bull 
creek, on the west side of the Allegheny, not far from where 
Tarentum is now located. A mile above Chartier’s creek empties 
into the river on the opposite side. 

45. English speaking colonists. 

46. This letter has been made the subject of no little dis- 
cussion. Mr. Marshall says (p. 143): “On reaching Chiningue 
Celoron found several English traders established there, whom 
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he compelled to leave. He wrote by them to Governor Hamil- 
ton, under date of August 6th, 1749, that he was surprised to 
find English traders on French territory,” etc. As it was known 
that Celoron was not at Chiningue on the 6th, but on the gth, 
it was attempted to reconcile Mr. Marshall’s statement with the 
facts by supposing a typographical error, in which the 9 was 
inverted and thus became a 6. But this was met by the fact 
that the date was not given in figures, but was spelled out in full. 
Another writer in the Magazine of Western History (August, 
- 1885, pp. 369, 378,) after discussing the question at some length, 
says, “It is possible that he (Celoron) inadvertently dated his 
letter the sixth instead of the seventh of August. We have no 
other conjecture to hazard.” This cannot, of course, be ad- 
mitted, because it is a mere conjecture in the face of a letter 
bearing a different date ; because such a style of reasoning would 
be subversive of all historical accuracy, and because Celoron was 
keeping a journal with daily entries, not only for his own con- 
venience, but also for the information of the authorities in Can- 
ada and for the home government. Celoron was at Chartier’s 
Town on the 6th, on the one hand, and the letter was not written 
from Chiningue at all, on the other, as Mr. Marshall states. A 
letter was also written to the Governor of Pennsylvania on the 
7th, but the Journal furnishes no copy of it. The date of this 
letter, as given in the Colonial Record, vol. V., p. 425, is the 
best, and the correct evidence of the time and place at which it 
was written. It is “De notre camp sur la Belle Riviere, a un 
ancien villages des Chaouanous, le sixieme Aoust, 1749.” 

47. As Celoron does not give the distances, it is impossible 
to locate this or the next village. It was most probably Sewick- 
ley’s Indian town, marked on the Historical Map of Pennsylvania, 
about opposite the mouth of Pucketty Creek, seventeen miles 
above the confluence of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers. 

48. “Rocher ecrite.” It was most probably Shannopin’s 
Town, which stood on the east bank of the Allegheny river about 
two miles from the point, and is noted on the Historical Map of 
Pennsylvania. But why it should have been called “Written 
Rock,” I have no means of determining. Mr. Marshall speaks of 
but one town. The passage is not very clear; but I give it as 
itis. He says, (p. 142): “They reached Attigue on the sixth, 
where they found Joncaire waiting. Embarking together they 
passed on the right an old ‘Chaouanons’ (Shawnees) village. It 
had not been occupied by the Indians since the removal of 
Chartier and his band to the river Vermillion in the Wabash 
country in 1745, by order of the Marquis de Beauharnois. 
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Leaving Attigue the next day, they passed a village of Loups, all 
the inhabitants of which, except three Iroquois, and an old 
woman who was regarded as a Queen, and devoted to the Eng- 
lish, had fled in alarm to Chiningue. This village of the Loups, 
Celoron declares to be the finest he saw on the river. It must 
have been situated at or near the present site uf Pittsburg.” The 
reader can compare this extract with the Journal, as above. 

49. Aliquippa. See Researches, vol. I., p. 21, note 43. 

50. All proper names are spelled as they are found in the 
Journal. 

51. Probably M’Kee’s Rocks, about two miles below Pitts- 
burg on the south side of the Ohio. Strange that Celoron makes 
no mention of the Monongahela river. 

52. The Librarian of Parliament, Ottawa, Canada, writes 
me: “In reference to Father Bonnecamp, who accompanied 
Celoron, I find that he came to Canada in 1742, having arrived 
at Quebec on the 21st of July. He returned to France in 1759, 
and remained there till his death.” Rev. J. Sasseville, Cure of 
Ste. Foye, near Quebec, adopting a different orthography, says: 
“Louis Ignatius Bonnequant, a Jesuit, arrived at Quebec, July 
2Ist, 1742, and returned to France in April, 1759. He was 
professor of mathematics and hydrography in, the Jesuit College 
at Quebec. He left behind him the reputation of a distinguished 
mathematician and astronomer.” — Archives of the Marine at 
Paris; Chronicle of the Canadian Clergy. 

53. The location, etc., of the village of Chiningue will be 
discussed later. 

54. This was beyond question the intention of the English 
who aimed at the permanent possession of the country to the 
exclusion of the natives; while the French, bent rather on traffic 
with the Indians, cared for little more than simple possession to 
the exciusion of other Europeans without any desire at least for 
immediate settlement. It was this mistaken policy of the home 
government that eventually lost France her possessions in North 
America. 

55- This, like many other passages in the Journal, it is 
almost impossible to translate; but the rendering given in the 
text conveys the idea of the Celoron. 

56. The meaning seems to be that these young men were 
not as yet sufficiently distinguished in their tribe to present the 
pipe to strangers, which was part of the formality customary in 
making treaties. But here it is a subterfuge resorted to the 
better to conceal their leaning towards the English. 

57. The Indians usually called the Joncaire brothers “our 
children.” For a notice of them, see Register of Fort Duquesne, 
p. 16, notes 19 and 20. 
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58. The reader is presented with Mr. Marshall’s account of 
Celoron’s transactions with the Indians at Chiningue, which he 
can compare with the Journal, and account for the extraordinary 
discrepancies as best he can. There are almost as many errors 
as there are statements; and it would have been much better for 
himself and for the cause of correct historical investigation, if 
he had never written his article. I know how difficult it is for 
a person to take even copious notes of any document, and after- 
wards weave them into an article. I have not yet succeeded 
in securing Father Bonnecamp’s Journal of the expedition, which 
I am daily expecting. But it cannot so modify the official Jour- 
nal of Celoron as to go any way towards clearing up the errors 
oF Mr. Marshall. His account is as follows, (p. 143): 


“On reaching Chiningue Celoron found several English traders 
established there, whom he compelled to leave. He wrote by them to 
Governor Hamilton, under date of August 6, 1749, that he was surprised 
to find English traders on French territory, it being in contravention of © 
solemn treaties, and hoped the Governor would forbid their trespassing 
in future. De Celoron also made a speech, in which he informed the 
Indians that ‘he was on his way down the Ohio, to whip home the Twight- 
wees and Wyandots for trading with the English.’ They treated his 
speech with contempt, insisting that ‘to separate them from the English 
would be like cutting a man into halves, and expecting him to live.’ 
(Reference is here made to N. Y. Col. Doc., VI. pp. 532-3, and the ac- 
count continues.) The Indians were found so unfriendly to the French, 
and suspicious of the objects of the expedition, as to embarrass the 
movements of de Celoron. His Iroquois and Abenaki allies refused to 
accompany him further than Chiningue. They destroyed the plates 
which, bearing the arms of the French king, had been affixed to trees as 
memorials of his sovereignty.” 


As to the location of Chiningue, I take it to have been iden- 
tical with the Indian village known to the English as Logstown, . 
on the north bank of the Ohio river about eighteen miles below 
where Pittsburg now stands. This is well known to have been 
the most important trading post and place of negotiation between 
the Indians and the English. There were other villages on the 
Ohio and its tributaries, especially on the Big Beaver river, as all 
students of our early history need not be told. Mr. Parkman, 
(Montcalm and Wolfe, vol. 1., p. 46,) also embraces this opinion. 
I have never heard it questioned except by a gentleman who is 
led to think, as he writes me, that Chiningue stood where the 
town of Beaver is now located; and he founds his argument on 
the disparity of the number of houses stated by Father Bonne- 
camp and that known to have existed at Logstown. But it is 
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difficult to deduce anything from the size of an Indian town. It © 
is of too temporary a character to remain long the same if there 
are reasons for changing it. Again, he says that, “Joncaire had 
the best reason in the world for not stopping at Logstown. This 
was an Indian town much in the interest of the English, and in 
September, 1748, Weiser had been there with a large present, and 
confirmed them in the old friendship to the English. Joncaire 
was too vigilant an officer not to know this, and not wishing at 
that time to have any difficulty, quietly passed the place.” But 
Celoron clearly states and shows that the Indians were under 
the influence of the English, and had received presents from 
them; and no difficulty was avoided, for the French had con- 
siderable, and had it not been for the strength of their forces 
they would have had more. Besides, Celoron was sent expressly 
to drive away the English, and it would be strange, indeed, that 
he should pass by a place simply because there were English 
. there. The writer also refers to certain passages in the Pa. 
Archives, Colonial Records, History of Western Pa., & but I 
cannot see that they make more for the one place than for the 
other. As to the derivation of the name, it would seem to be 
identical with Shenango, a tributary of the Beaver. The latter 
is said to be a Tuscarora word meaning “Beautiful flowing 
water.” 

59 I am of opinion that this should be north instead of 
south; for, although Celoron’s computation of distances is not 
very accurate, and this would answer for Raccoon Creek on the 
south almost as well as for the Big Beaver on the north, stil! 
our frontier history, as is well known, makes mention of a num- 
ber of villages on the Beaver, while, so far as I am aware, there 
is no reference to any on the other stream, which itself is very 
unimportant. The Beaver valley was one of the routes from the 
Ohio to the western part of New York, the home of the Senecas, 
that portion of the Six Nations which figured most prominently 
in the affairs of the Ohio valley. 

60. Mr. Marshall (p. 143) followed by Mr. Parkman 
(Montcalm and Wolfe, vol. I., pp. 47, 48) conjectures that this 
place was near the mouth of Wheeling creek. It is impossible 
to determine the precise spot from the Journal. 

61. It would be to little purpose to conjecture what streams 
these were, as Celoron neither gives all the distances, nor men- 
tions all the principal rivers he passes. 

62. There can be no doubt that this plate was deposited 
at the mouth of the Muskingum river, as it was found there 
by some boys in 1798. But Celoron spells the name of the river 
Jenuanguekouan, Mr. Marshall gives it Yenanguakonnan, on the 
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authority of Father Bonnecamp. The place is 171 miles below. 
Pittsburg. 

63. “Fortunately the discovery of the plate in March, 1846,” 
says Mr. Marshall, (p. 145,) “leaves no doubt of the inscription. 
It was found by a boy while playing on the margin of the 
Kenawha river. Like that at the mouth of the Muskingum, it 
was projecting from the river bank, a few feet below the surface, 
The spelling of the Indian name of the river differs slightly 
from the Journal, that on the plate being Chinodahichetha. 
Kenawha, the Indian name of the river in another dialect is said 
to signify ‘the river of the woods.’” The place is 263 miles 
below Pittsburg. The name, as given in my copy of the Journal 
is distinctly spelled “Chinoudaista.” 

64. With regard to this place Mr. Marshall says: “The 
name, St. Yotoc, seems to be neither French nor Indian. It is 
probably a corruption of Scioto. Father Bonnecamp calls it 
Sinhioto on his map. . . . Pouchet, in his Memories sur la 
derniere guerre, French edition, vol. III., p. 182, calls the river 
Sonhioto. This village of St. Yotoc, or Scioto, was probably 
on the north bank of the Ohio, a little below the mouth of the 
Scioto, now the site of Alexandria. Its principal inhabitants 
were Shawanees.” Mr. Parkman also identifies the place with. 
the present Scioto. Montcalm and Wolfe, vol. 1., p. 48. The 
present town of Scioto dates from the settlement of a French 
colony some forty years later. It is 354 miles below Pittsburg. 

65. This refers rather to the making up of the expedition 
at Montreal, although Mr. Parkman (p. 49) refers the cowardice 
of the young men to the present emergency. 

66. This and the other names of chiefs found here, which 
are given as in the Journal, are unknown to me. 

67. The same must be said of this place. 

68. I have not met with any reference to Longeuil so early 
as this, although his name is found later in French colonial 
affairs Chuachias is probably Cahokia on the east bank of the 
Mississippi, nearly opposite St. Louis. 

69. The wars which the Indian tribes constantly waged 
with each other are well known to the student of American 
history, and need not be discussed in this place. 

70. The Kanawha River was, as we said above, (Re- 
searches, vol. II., p. 140) the stream by which traders were 
accustomed to penetrate to the west from Carolina. 

71. See Researches, vol. II., p. 64. 

72. Riviere la Blanche, probably the Little Miami. 

73. La Demoiselle, (the Young Lady). This singular name 
was given —- for what reason it would be difficult to conjecture --- 
to the great chief of the Miami Confederacy, whom the English 
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called Old Britain, and who was their steadfast friend. His 
village, which stood near the confluence of Loramie Creek with 
the Miami and was named after him, was the scene where much 
trouble to the French was brewed a few years later, and in which 
the Demoiselle was the leading spirit. Notwithstanding his fair 
promises, he had no thought of quitting his village for Kiskakon, 
as the French soon learned to their cost. But the end of this 
noted chief was tragic enough, and it was due to this same 
Celoron, when, three years later, he was commander of the 
French fort of Detroit. Charles Langlade, a French trader who 
had married an Indian squaw, led the combined forces, and falling 
upon the village of the Demoiselle in June, 1752, when most of 
the warriors were on the hunt, they took the place, and, killin 
the Demoiselle, they showed their cannibalism by boiling an 
eating him. — Montcalm and Wolfe, Parkman, vol. I., pp. 84, 85. 
The reader will not fail to notice the difficulties in which Celoron 
is becoming more and more deeply involved, owing to the sym- 
pathies of the Indians with the English. 

74. Riviere a la Roche, the Great Miami, where Celoron 
left the Ohio River. 

75. This was the last leaden plate buried by the expedition. 

76. This is apparently a mistake for the Ist. 

77. An Indian village most probably occupying the site of 
the present city of Fort Wayne. “It undoubtedly took its name,” 
says Mr. Marshall, (p. 147,) “from a branch of the Ottawas, 
that removed to this place from Michillimackinac, where they 
had resided as late as 1682.” The reader will note a lack of 
uniformity in the spelling of this and other proper names in the 
Journal, but they are given as they are found. 

78. Baril, the village a few miles from the mouth of White 
River, apparently named after the chief who lived there, and to 
whom Celoron sent messengers. 

79. “John Baptist Bissot, Sieur dé Vincennes, officer in a 
detachment of the marine service, was the tenth child of Francis 
Bissot, and was born at Quebec in January, 1668. Louis Joliet 
married his sister, Clara Frances. Vincennes, in 1696, married 
at Montreal, May Margaret Forestier. . . . The statement in 
some Western writers that his name was Morgan is unfounded.” 
He was taken prisoner in an expedition against the Chickasaws 
in 1736, with some of his men, and was burned at the stake the 
day of the battle along with the Jesuit missionary, Father Senat, 
and others. — Shea’s Charlevoix, vol. VI., pp. 121, 122. 

80. From the head of canoe navigation on the Miami to 
the head of navigation on the Maumee. The names of these two 
streams, which are the same in the Indian language from which 
they are derived, afford a fitting illustration of the manner in 
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which a name can be changed by adopting the vocal sounds of 
the French or the English, and wili serve to explain other in- 
stances of the same kind. “To the French explorers there were 
two rivers known as the Miami—the Miami of the Lakes and 
the Little Miami, one emptying into Lake Erie and the other. into 
the Ohio. Schoolcraft speaking of what is known to us as the 
Maumee, calls it ‘the Miami ofthe Lakes,’ preserving the old 
spelling. In the course of time this ‘Miami of the Lakes’ has 
been spelled as the English would have spelled it to make it 
conform to the French pronunciation—Maumee. To the French, 
Mi-a-mi would be the same as to us would be Mee-au-mee. The 
people on the lakes have conformed the spelling to the sound, 
while on the Little Miami, the French spelling has been pre- 
served with the English pronunciation. The same has happened 
to the Ohio.” — Russell Errett in Magazine of Western History, 
vol. II., p. 55, note. : 

81. Pied Froid, who was of a pusillanimous nature, and 
appears to have been faithful to neither the French nor the 
English. 

82. See Researches, vol. II, p. 63. 

83. Most probably for Goiogouen, the name of the Cayugas, 
one of the Six Nations. — Shea’s Jogues’ New Netherlands, p. 
48. 
84. He had succeeded the Marquis de la Galissoniere as 
Governor-General of New France. 

85. It is here difficult to determine what tribe of Indians is 
here meant; but it could not have been that which is now known 
as the Flat-Heads. 

86. French, Les chats, loutres, et peeous (or pecous.) I 
am at a loss to know what animal is meant by the last term. 
That the French word chat, commonly translated wild cat, means 
rather a raccoon will appear, I think, from the following: The 
name of Lake Erie and the tribe of Indians that once inhabited 
its shores, is derived from the Huron word Tiron; or Tu-era-kak, 
the Onondaga name of the raccoon. Contrast the two subjoined 
passages. Dr. O’Callaghan says: “There is in one of these 
islands” — in the western end of Lake Erie —“so great a num- 
ber of cats that the Indians killed as many as nine hundred of 
them in a very short time.”— Memoirs of the Indians, 1718, 
N. Y. Co. Doc. IX, 1886. Col. Smith, a man of no mean in- 
telligence, who was on the spot some forty years later, says: 
“Some of the Wyandots or Ottawa, frequently make their winter 
hunt in these islands” —'the same islands. “Though excepting 
wild fowl and fish, there is scarcely any game here but rac- 
coons, which are amazingly plenty, and exceedingly large and 
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fat, as they feed upon the wild rice which grows in abundance in 
wet places round these islands. It is said that each hunter in 
one winter will catch one thousand raccoons.” And, again, “As 
the raccoons here lodge in the rocks, the trappers make their 
wooden traps at the mouth of the holes; and as they go daily to 
look at their traps in the winter season, they generally find them 
filled with raccoons.” — Col. Smith’s Captivity, pp. 81, 82. 


87. Joncaire? 


REFERENCES TO REGISTER OF FORT DUQUESNE. 


Because the Register of Fort Duquesne is out of print and very 
rare, the following observations on previous notes may prove helpful: 


NOTE II. 


Following is an abbreviation of this note: “In the present Register, 
the officer here mentioned is called ‘Monsieur Pierre Claude de Contre- 
coeur, Esquire, Sieur de Beadey, Captain of Infantry, Commander-in- 
Chief of the forts of Duquesne, Presqu’ Isle and the Riviere au Bouefs’. 
He was in command of Fort Niagara at the time of which we are now 
speaking ; but he afterward succeeded to the command of Fort Duquesne. 
Whether he was in command of the fort at the time of Braddock’s De- 
feat is disputed. * * * What became of him after his retiring from 
Fort Duquesne, I have not been able to learn,” 


NOTE I5. 


There were seven brothers of this family, six of whom lost their 
lives in the Canadian wars. This one commanded an expedition’ against 
Fort Necessity in June, 1754. He was afterward taken prisoner by the 
English at the capture of Fort Niagara.— Mag. Amer. Hist., Vol. 2, p. 
130; The Olden Time, Vol. 2, p. 152. 


NOTE 20. 


This lengthy note in the Register of Fort Duquesne has reference 
to the origin and meaning of the words Ohio and Allegheny. It opens 
thus: “It is well known that in early times both the French and English 
regarded the Allegheny and Ohio rivers as but one stream. The name 
given then by the French, ‘La Belle Riviere,’ ‘The Beautiful River,’ is 
but a translation of the Seneca name of the stream, ‘Ho-he-ju,’ changed 
by both the English and French at a later day into the present name, 
‘Ohio’.” Then follows a discussion of the etymology of the word Alle- 
gheny. 


NOTES 25 AND 27. 


This note refers to the elder Joncaire and quotes from Parkman’s 
Frontenac, p. 441: “The history of Joncaire was a noteworthy one. The 
Senecas had captured him sometime before (the year 1700), tortured his 
companions to death and doomed him to the same fate. As a prelim- 
inary torment an old chief tried to burn a finger of the captain in the 
bowl of his pipe, on which Joncaire knocked him down. * * * The 
warrior crowd were so pleased with this proof of courage that they 
adopted him as one of their tribe, and gave him an Iroquois wife. He 
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lived among them many years and gained a commanding influence which 
proved very useful to the French.” He died in 1740, leaving two sons, 
Chabert Joncaire and Philip Clauzonne Joncaire, both of whom were in 
Celoron’s Expedition. The former took the most. prominent part. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES BY. REV. A. A. LAMBING, 


I am indebted to Mr. L. P. Sylvani, one of the Librarians 
of Parliament, Ottawa, Canada, for the following learned notes, 
‘which throw considerable light on Celoron’s Journal; 


Pierre-Joseph Celoron, sieur de Blainville, (whom you call 
Bienville de Celoron, p. 13, Ist vol., after Marshall, I suppose; 
our historians, Garneau, Ferland, Sulte and the parochial reg- 
isters of Montreal, unanimously call him de Blainville,) was 
born at Montreal, on the 29th of December, in the year 1693. 
His father was Jean Baptiste Celoron, sieur de Blainville, lieu- 
tenant of a detachment of marine, and son of a Conseiller du 
Roy; his mother was Helene Picote de Belestre, widow of An- 
toine de la Fresnaye. They were married at Lachine, near 
Montreal, on the 29th November, 1686, and had a large family. 
Pierre-Joseph, who was the fifth child, married, first, Madeleine 
Blondeau, in 1724, and for the second time, Catherine Eury de 
la Perelle, 13th October, 1743. After the death of Celoron, his 
widow entered the convent of the Grey Nuns, of Montreal, where 
she took the holy habit, in 1777, under the name of Sister Marie 
Catherine Eurrie. She died on the 4th of November, 1797, at 
the age of 74 years. In 1739, Mr. de Bienville, governor of 
Louisiana, having decided to march against the Chickasas, to get 
rid of them if possible, solicited the help of the Quebec govern- 
ment. Consequently troops were sent to his help, under the 
command of the Baron de Longueuil, with Celoron as captain. 
Sabrevois de Bleury, whom Celoron mentions in his Journal, and 
of whem I shall speak later on, was one of his lieutenants. Quite 
a considerable number of well known Canadian officers, and a 
party of Indians, joined the expedition under Celoron’s orders. 
The rendezvous was in the vicinity of the spot where now 
stands the city of Memphis, in the State of Tennessee. The 
Canadian contingent arrived there in August, and under the 
direction of Celoron built the fort of l’Assomption, this being 
the day on which it was completed.* De Bienville’s tardiness 
was the cause that nothing was done that winter. Early in 
the spring of 1740 he retreated with all his troops. Celoron, 
who had come all the way from Canada, was not to go back 
without dealing a blow. Consequently, on the 15th of March, 
with his Canadian troops, and from four to five hundred Indians, 
he started to march against the Chickasas. Frightened at his 
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arrival with such an army of troops, the Chickasas begged for 
peace, which was granted them by Celoron. Before leaving for 
home he destroyed the fort which he had erected the previous 
year, and then returned to Quebec. (See Gayarre Histotre de la 
Louisiane.) In 1741 he was sent to Michillimackinack to pacify 
the Indians. 

‘ As a fitting reward for the ability that he displayed in that 
campaign, Celoron was sent by M. de Beauharnois, to command 
at Detroit, with the rank of Major, and remained there from 
1742 to 1743. In 1744 he was commanding at Niagara, and in 
1747, at Fort St. Frederick,* from where he sent an expedition 
against New England. 

About this time, the Indians in the vicinity of Detroit show- ~ 
ing hostile intentions, Mr. de Longueuil, who was commanding 
there, requested the newly arrived governor, De la Galissoniere, 
to send him reinforcements. One hundred French soldiers and 
some Indians were dispatched from Quebec under the command 
of Celoron, to protect a convoy of traders who were going to 
Detroit. Indefatigable in his exertions, Celoron returned imme- 
diately to Quebec, where he arrived on the 5th of September of 
the same year. 

In 1749, De la Galissoniere sent him to the Ohio river to 
take possession of the country west of the Alleghanies, in the 
name of the King of France. His Journal relates that expedi- 
tion. Having returned to Canada he was a second time appointed 
commander of Detroit, where he remained from February, 1751, 
to March 1754. 

Celoron had no sooner returned from that distant post 
which was definitely called Detroit under his administration, (see 
Farmer’s History of Detroit, p. 222.) than the French governor, 
Marquis Duquesne de Menneville ordered him to go to Fort 
La Presentation, (now Ogdensburg,) under the command of 
Chevalier Benoist, (April 15th, 1754). A few months later, the 
Indians of Sault Ste. Marie having visited the Five Nations to 
ask them to keep neutral in the event of war between their allies, 
the French, and the English, Celoron went to Quebec to make 
the governor acquainted with these transactions. 

In the following year, 1755, Governor Duquesne knowing 
the value of Celoron’s presence amongst the Indians, ordered 
him to command a body of troops which were sent to La Presen- 
tation, (see dispatch from Governor Duquesne to Chevalier 
Benoist, dated Montreal, March 3d, 1755.) He cannot have 
remained there very long as he formed part of a body of five 
hundred men sent to Fort Duquesne to support de Contrecoeur, 


* At the head of Lake Champlain. 
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who was threatened with an attack by Braddock. In a list of the 
officers who distinguished themselves at the famous battle of 
Monongahela, Chevalier de Celoron’s name appears with the rank 
of ensign. 


In 1756, Celoron lived in Montreal enjoying quietly his ap- 
pointments without taking any part in the active service. He was 
greatly missed by the Canadian officers, who knew him to be 
brave, intelligent and well qualified to command. Through 
jealousy, his enemies were the cause of his disgrace, but he was 
too proud to humiliate himself in pleading his own cause. 

In a letter from M. de Vandreuil to M. de Machault, it is 
said that Celoron was killed in a skirmish near Fort Cumber- 
land, in the summer of 1756. (See New York Hist., Doc. Vol. 
10; but Ferland says that Celoron having been recalled to Quebec 
in 1756, took a prominent part in the trial of Stobo, the English 
prisoner. On the 28th of November, Stobo was ordered to ap- 
pear before a court-martial, presided over by the Governor de 
Vandreuil, and Celoron is mentioned as being there in the capacity 
of atiurney-general, (procureur-general pour le Roy.) 


After having played an important role during the last years 
of the French regime in Canada, Celoron de Blainville disappears 
from the scene, and I must confess that I cannot find any record 
of his death. Perhaps some readers of this historical magazine 
will be able to finish this notice; which I would have desired 
more complete. 

The manuscript Journal of Celoron rectifies an error about 
the number of Indians that accompanied him. Mr. Marshall, 
and all our historians, have made the same mistake about it. 


Lanaudiere— M. de Lanaudiere, mentioned by Celoron in 
his Journal, (page 64), played a conspicuous role in his day. 
subjoin a short sketch of him. Charles-Francois-Xavier Tarieu 
de Lanaudiere, was born near Quebec, in 1710, and was appointed 
Aide-Major of Quebec, in 1743. A few years later he was 
charged by the Governor, M. de Beauharnois, to transact the 
exchange of prisoners sent by Shirley, Governor of Boston. In 
1748, he was sent by M. de la Galissonniere to the fort of the 
Miamis to settle difficulties which arose from the murder of a 
Frenchman, by the Miamis of La Demoiselle, alluded to by 
Celoron. He. was on his way home after a voyage, for which 
he deserved the thanks of the Governor, when he was met by 
Celoron, at Quinte. He was then promoted to the rank of 
Captain. Five years after, he was at Oswego, where he dis- 
tinguished himself. At the battle of Carillon, (Ticonderoga he 
was commanding a company of Canadians. His services on this 
occasion were rewarded by the Cross of St. Louis. In 1759, 
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when Wolfe was besieging Quebec, Lanaudiere was ordered by 
the Governor to look after the safety of the inhabitants from the 
vicinity of the town. After the conquest he was appointed a 
Legislative Councillor, and died in 1776, leaving a large family, 
whose descendants occupy prominent positions in Lower Can- 
ada. See Daniel, Histoire des grandes familles du Canada. 


Sabrevois de Bieury, (Jacques-Charles, not Sabrinois, Re- 
searches, Vol. II, p. 64) whom Celoron met at Niagara, on 
the 6th day of July, had made the campaign against the Chick- 
asas with Celoron as lieutenant, 1739. He had acted as French 
commandant at Detroit. from 1734 to 1738, and was on his way 
there for the second time when Ceioron met him at Niagara. 
It is likely that he commanded at Detroit, till 1751, when Celoron 
replaced him. 





ACCOUNT OF THE VOYAGE ON THE BEAUTIFUL RIVER 
MADE IN 1749, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MON- 
SIEUR DE Meseomer yA FATHER BONNE- 


MONSIEUR, 

It was not possible for me last year, to give you an account 
of my voyage on the Beautiful River. 

All the vessels had left Quebec when I reached it. I could, 
it is true, have written you by way of New England; but I had 
many things to say to you which prudence would not allow me 
to send through the hands of the English. Therefore, in spite 
of the great desire that I had to respond to the confidence which 
you have shown me, I have chosen the alternative of deferring to 
do so, until the departure of our vessels." 

We left la Chine on the 15th of June, toward 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, numbering 23 canoes both French and savage. We 
slept at pointe Claire, about two leagues distant from la Chine. 
The next day, although starting out quite early, we made hardly 
more progress; and we gained les Cedres with much difficulty, 
because of the Cascades up which we had to ascend with our 
canoes, where the greater number were badly injured by the 
rocks. 

The 17th. A part of the day was employed in mending 
them, and in doubling pointe des Cedres (“point of Cedars’) 
with half-cargoes. At night, we camped on the shore of the lake ; 
the place was a bare tongue of earth, very narrow, at the end of 
which was a considerable fall.. The canoe of Monsieur de Jon- 
caire? unfortunately fell into the water there, and was lost; of 
the four men who were in it, three were fortunate enough to 
save themselves by swimming; the fourth was not so fortunate, 
and perished before our eyes, without our being able to give 
him the slightest aid. This was the only man whom we lost 
during the expedition. 

The 18th. We reached ance aux bateaux (“boat cove”), 
which is at the entrance of lake St. Francis. On that day, Mon- 
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sieur de Celoron*® detached a party of men to go to recover the 
remains of the wrecked canoe. 

The 19th. I took our bearings at anse aux bateaux, which 
I found to be 45° 32’ of latitude. The 21st. We passed lake 
St. Francis, which must be seven leagues in length, and two 
leagues in its greatest breadth. That night we slept at mille 
Roches (“thousand Rocks”). The 22nd. We arrived at the 
Long Sault toward eleven o’clock in the morning. There we 
made a portage of somewhat more than a quarter of a league, 
and reéntered the canoes now empty of their lading. We would 
do much better to carry them by land, as we would carry bag- 
gage; we would lose less time, and incur less risk; but custom 
is a law against which good sense does not always prevail. The 
Long Sault is divided into three channels by two islands. The 
ascent is made by the north channel, and the descent by the south 
channel. The middle one, which is called “the lonely channel,” 
is said to be impracticable. 

The 25th. We disembarked at the dwelling of the abbe 
Piquet, whose new establishment is south of the river — 37 
leagues from Montreal, and directly at the end of the rapids. 
We found him lodged under a shelter of bark, in the midst of a 
clearing of nearly 40 arpents. The fort which he has had 
constructed is a square of 70 feet on each side; it is situated at 
the mouth of a river, which he has named la Presentation, and 
at the base of a little headland, low and marshy. According 
to abbe Piquet, the soil is excellent ; but it did not appear so to us. 
One sees there as many trees of fir as of hard wood. His whole 
village consisted of two men, who followed us into the Beautiful 
River.* 

The 27th. We arrived at Cataracoui, soon after noon. The 
fort of Cataracoui is situated near the bottom of a cove, about 
thirty arpents from the river. It is a square of stone-work, 60 
toises in extent, each corner being flanked by a bastion. Op- 
posite the entrance, a small demilune has been constructed. The 
neighborhood of the fort is very open, and liable to surprise. It 
is slightly commanded by a little hill, not very far away. The 
28th. I observed its latitude, which I found to be 44° 28’. It is 
here that the course of the river St. Lawrence properly begins, 
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which, in my judgment, does not exceed 230 leagues. The 2th. 
A strong wind from the southwest detained us at Cataracoui. 

The 30th. The lake being calm, we took the route to 
Niagara, where we arrived on the 6th of July. In all the passage 
of lake Ontario, I have seen nothing which could excite curiosity. 
I will only tell you that the waters of this lake are very clear 
and transparent; at 17 and 18 feet, the bottom can be seen as 
distinctly as if one saw it through a polished glass. They have 
still another property, very pleasant to travelers, —that of re- 
taining great coolness in the midst of the suffocating heat which 
one is sometimes obliged to endure in passing this lake. 

The Fort of Niagara is a square made of palisades, faced 
on the outside with oak timbers, which bind and strengthen the 
whole work. A large stone barrack forms the curtain-wall, 
which overlooks the lake; its size is almost the same as that of 
fort Frontenac. It is situated on the eastern bank of the channel 
by which the waters of lake Erie discharge themselves. It will 
soon be necessary to remove it elsewhere, because the bank, being 
continually undermined by the waves which break against it, is 
gradually caving in, and the water gains noticeably on the fort. 
- It would be advantageously placed above the waterfall, on a fine 
plateau where all canoes are obliged to land to make the portage. 
Thus the savages, people who are naturally lazy, would be spared 
the trouble of making three leagues by land; and if the excessive 
price of merchandise could be diminished, that would insensibly 
disgust the English, and we could see the trade, which is almost 
entirely ruined, again flourishing. 

On the 6th and thz 7th, I observed the western amplitude of 
the sun, when it set in the lake; that gave me 6° 30’ Northwest 
for the variation of compass. The latitude of the fort is 43° 28’. 

On the 8th, the entire detachment arrived at the portage. 
The 12th. We encamped at the little rapid at the entrance of 
lake Erie. The channel which furnishes communication between 
the two lakes is about 9 leagues in length. Two leagues above 
the fort, the portage begins. There are three hills® to climb, 
almost in succession. The 3rd is extraordinarily high and 
steep ; it is, at its summit, at least 300 feet above the level of the 
water. If I had had my graphometer, I could have ascertained 
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its exact height; but I had left that instrument at the fort, for 
fear that some accident might happen to it during the rest of 
the voyage. When the top of this last hill is reached, there is 
a level road to the other end of the portage; the road is broad, 
fine, and smooth. The famous waterfall of Niagara is very 
nearly equidistant from the two lakes. It is formed by a rock 
cleft vertically, and is 133 feet, according to my measurement, 
which I believe to be exact. Its figure is a half-ellipse, divided 
near the middle by a little island. The width of the fall is per- 
haps three-eighths of a league. The water falls in foam over 
the length of the rock, and is received in a large basin, over 
which hangs a continual mist. 


The 13th. We remained in our camp at the little rapid to 
await our savages, who were amusing themselves with drinking 
rum at the portage, with a band of their comrades who were 
returning from Choaguen (Oswego). The 14th. The savages 
having rejoined us, we entered lake Erie, but a strong southwest 
wind having arisen, we put back to shore. The 15th. In the 
morning, the wind having ceased, we continued our route, and on 
the 16th, we arrived early at the portage of Yjadakoin.® 

It began at the mouth of a little stream called Riviere aux 
pommes (“apple River”),—the 3rd that is met after entering 
the lake, and thus it may be easily recognized. The 15th. In 
the evening, I observed the variation, which I found to be noth- 
ing. 

We always kept close to the:shore. It is quite regular, 
straight, but moderately high, and furnishes little shelter; in 
many places it is mere rock, covered with a few inches of soil. 
Lake Erie is not deep; its waters have neither the transparency 
nor the coolness of those of lake Ontario. It is at this lake that 
I saw for the first time the wild turkeys; they differ in no way 
from our domestic turkeys. 

The 17th. We began the portage, and made a good league 
that day. I observed the latitude at the 2nd station, — that is, 
half a league from the !ake, — and I found it 42° 33’. The 18th. 
Our people being fatigued, we shortened the intervals between 
the stations, and we hardly made more than half a league. The 
19th. Bad weather did not allow us to advance far; nevertheless 
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we gained ground every day, and, the 22nd, the poiiage was 
entirely accomplished. 

In my judgment, it is three and a half leagues. The road 
is passably good. The wood through which it is cut resembles 
our forests in France. The beech, the ash, the elm, the red 
and white 6ak—these trees compose the greater part of it. 
A species of tree is found there, which has no other name than 
that of “the unknown tree.” Its trunk is high, erect, and 
almost without branches to the top. It has a light, soft wood, 
which is used for making pirogues, and is good for that alone. 
Eyes more trained than ours, would, perhaps, have made dis- 
coveries which would have pleased the taste of arborists. Hav- 
ing reached the shore of lake Yjadakoin, Monsieur de Celoron 
thought it well to pass the rest of the day in camp to give his 
people a breathing-space. On the morning of the 23rd, we 
examined the provisions, pitched the canoes, and set out. Be- 
fore starting,.I took advantage of the fine weather to get the 
latitude, which I found to be 42° 30’. Lake Yjadakoin may be 
a league and a half in its greatest width, and 6 leagues in its 
entire length. It becomes narrow near the middle, and seems 
to form a double lake. 

We left it on the morning of the 24th, and entered the little 
river which bears its name, and which is, as it were, its outlet. 
After a league and a half of still water, one enters a rapid, which 
extends for three leagues or more; in times of drouth, it is very 
shallow. We were told that in the spring, or after heavy rains, 
it is navigable; as for us, we found it drained dry. In certain 
places, which were only too frequent, there was barely two or 
three inches of water. 

Before entering this place, Monsieur de Celoron had the 
greater part of the baggage unloaded, with people to carry it to 
the rendezvous. On the road, our natives noticed fresh trails, 
and huts newly abandoned. From these unequivocal indications, 
we inferred that some one had come to spy upon us, and that at 
our approach our discoverers had carried the alarm to the Beauti- 
ful River. Therefore, Monsieur the Commandant held a council 
on the morning of the 25th, in which, after having declared your 
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intentions, he proposed to send Monsieur de Joncaire to la paille 
coupee,’ to carry thither some porcelain branches, and to invite 
the natives to listen to the peaceful message of their father 
Onontio. The proposition was unanimously approved, and Mon- 
sieur de Joncaire set out, accompanied by a detachment of sav- 
ages. We then worked at repairing our canoes, and sent them 
on, half-loaded. On the morning of the 27th, we again found 
the still water, on which we advanced tranquilly until half past 
10 on the 28th, —a fatal hour, which plunged us again into our 
former miseries. The water suddenly gave out under our 
canoes, and we were reduced to the sad necessity of dragging 
them over the stones, — whose sharp edges, in spite of our care 
and precautions, took off large splinters from time to time. 
Finally, overcome with weariness, and almost despairing of see- 
ing the Beautiful River, we entered it on the 29th, at noon. 
Monsieur de Celoron buried a plate of lead on the south bank 
of the Ohio; and, farther down, he attached the royal coat of 
arms to a tree. After these operations, we encamped opposite 
a little Iroquois village, of 12 or 13 cabins; it is called Kanan- 
ouangon.*® 

The 30th. We arrived at la paille coupee. There we re- 
joined Monsieur de Joncaire, who told us that our conjecture was 
correct ; that the report of our march had thrown all those people 
into consternation, and that he had had much difficulty in making 
the fugitives return. The chiefs came to greet Monsieur the 
Commandant, who bestowed upon them a thousand tokens of 
kindness, and sought to reasstire them. 

The 31st. In the morning, he spoke to them on your be- 
half; and in the evening he received their reply, that every one 
had been satisfied, —if one could believe it sincere; but we did 
not doubt that it was extorted by fear. 

You will excuse me from reporting here, or elsewhere, 
either the words of Monsieur de Celoron, or the replies which 
they gave him, because he will send you copies of these. 

La paille coupee is a very insignificant village, composed of 
Iroquois and some Loups. It is situated on the northern bank 
of the Ohio, and is bounded on the north by a group of moun- 
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tains which form a very narrow half-basin, at the bottom of 
which is the village ; its latitude is 42° 5’. 

On the 1st of August we broke camp; and that evening we 
slept at a little Loup village of 9 or 10 cabins. We marched 
all day between two chains of mountains, which border the river 
on the right and left. The Ohio is very low during the first 
twenty leagues; but a great storm, which we had experienced 
on the eve of our departure, had swollen the waters, and we 
pursued our journey without any hindrance. 

Monsieur Chabert on that day caught seven rattlesnakes, 
which were the first that I had seen. This snake differs in no 
way from others, except that its tail is terminated by seven or 
eight little scales, fitting one into another, which make a sort 
of clicking sound when the creature moves or shakes itself. 
Some have yellowish spots scattered over a brown ground, and 
others are entirely brown, or almost black. 


There are, I am told, very large ones. None of those 
which I have seen exceed 4 feet. The bite is fatal. It is said 
that washing the wound which has been received, with saliva 
mixed with a little sea-salt, is a sovereign remedy. We have 
not had, thank God, any occasion to put this antidote to the 
test. I have been told a thousand marvelous things about this 
reptile ; among others, that the squirrel, upon perceiving a rattle- 
snake, immediately becomes greatly agitated; and, at the end of 
a certain period of time, — drawn, as it were, by an invincible 
attraction, — approaches it, even throwing itself into the jaws 
of the serpent. I have read a statement similar to this reported 
in philosophic transactions ; but I do not give it credence, for all 
that. 

The 2nd. Monsieur de Celoron spoke to the Loups. I 
took the bearing of our camp on the same day, and found it to 
be 41° 41’ of: latitude. ; 

The 3rd. We continued our route, and we marched, as on 
the first day, buried in the somber and dismal valley, which 
serves as the bed of the Ohio. We encountered on our route 
two small villages of Loups, where we did not halt. In the 
evening, after we disembarked, we buried a 2nd plate of lead 
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under a great rock, upon which were to be seen several figures 
roughly graven. These were the figures of men and women, 
and the footprints of goats, turkeys, bears, etc., traced upon the 
rock. Our officers tried to persuade me that this was the work 
of Europeans; but, in truth, I may say that in the style and 
workmanship of these engravings one cannot fail to recognize 
the unskillfulness of savages. I might add to this, that they 
have much analogy with the hieroglyphics which they use in- 
stead of writing.® 

The 4th. We continued our route, always surrounded by 
mountains, — sometimes so high that they did not permit us to 
see the sun before 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning, or after 2 or 
3 in the afternoon. This double chain of mountains stretches 
along the Beautiful River, at least as far as riviere a la Roche 
(“Rocky river’). Here and there, they fall back from the shore, 
and display little plains of one or two leagues in depth. 


The 6th. We arrived at Atigue, where we found no per- 
son; all the people had fled to the woods. Seeing this, we went 
on, and came to the old village of the Chaouanons, where we 
found only a man and a woman, so old that their united ages 
would make fully two centuries. Some time afterward, we 
encountered five Englishmen who appeared to us to be engages; 
they were ordered to quit that region, and they responded that 
they were ready to obey. They were given a letter for the gov- 
ernor of Philadelphia; it was a copy of that which you had 
given for a model. These English came from Chiningue and 
Sinhioto.*° They had some forty packets of peltries, which 
they were preparing to carry to Philadelphia. These packets 
consisted of skins of bears, otters, cats, precans, and roe-deer, 
with the hair retained,—- for neither martens nor beavers are 
seen there. The Englishmen told us that they reckoned it 100 
leagues from that place to Philadelphia. 

The 7th. We found another village of Loups. Monsieur 
de Celoron induced the chief to come to Chiningue to hear your 
message. At two leagues from there we landed, in order to 
speak to the English; the same compliments were presented to 
them as to the others, and they answered us with the same 
apparent submission. They were lodged in miserable cabins, 
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and had a storehouse well filled with peltries, which we did not 
disturb. 


One of our officers showed me a bean-tree. This is a tree 
of medium size whose trunk and branches are armed with thorns 
three or four inches long, and two or three lines thick at the 
base. The interior of these thorns is filled with pulp. The 
fruit is a sort of little bean, enclosed in a pod about a foot long, 
an inch wide, and of a reddish color somewhat mingled with 
green. There are five or six beans in each pod. The same day, 
we dined in a hollow cottonwood tree, in which 29 men could 
be ranged side by side. This tree is not rare in those regions; 
it grows on the river-banks and in marshy places. It attains 
a great height and has many branches. Its bark is seamed and 
rough like shagreen. The wood is hard, brittle, and apt to decay ; 
I do not believe that I have seen two of these trees that were 
not hollow. Its leaves are large. and thickly set; its fruit is of 
the size of a hazelnut, enveloped in down; the whole resembling 
an apple, exactly spherical, and about an inch in diameter. 

Now that I am on the subject of trees, I will tell you some- 
thing of the assimine-tree, and of that which is called the lentil- 
tree. The first is a shrub, the fruit of which is oval in shape, 
and a little larger than a bustard’s egg; its substance is white 
and spongy, and becomes yellow when the fruit is ripe. .It con- 
tains two or three kernels, large and flat like the garden bean. 
They have each their special cell. The fruits grow ordinarily 
in pairs, and are suspended on the same stalk. The French 
have given it a name which is not very refined, Testiculi asini. 
This is a delicate morsel for the savages and the Canadians; 
as for me, I have found it of an unendurable insipidity. The 
one which I call the lentil-tree is a tree of ordinary size; the leaf 
is short, oblong, and serrated all around. Its fruit much re- 
sembles our lentils. It is enclosed in pods, which grow in large, 
thick tufts at the extremities of the branches.1 But it is time 
to resume our course. 

On the morning of the 8th, Monsieur de Celoron sent me 
with an officer to examine certain writings, which our savages 
had seen the evening before, on a rock, and which they imagined 
to contain some mystery. Having examined it, we reported to 
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him that this was nothing more than three or four English 
names scrawled with charcoal. I took the altitude in our camp, 
the latitude of which was 40° 46’. 

A little after noon, we departed for the village of the 
Chiningue. It was three o’clock when we arrived. We dis- 
embarked at the foot of a very high slope. It was lined with 
people, and they saluted us with four volleys from their guns; 
we responded in the same manner. 


Monsieur de Celoron, reflecting upon the disadvanta- 
geous situation of his camp, if we remained at the foot of the 
slope, decided to have it transported to the top, and to place our 
force between the village and the woods. This move was exe- 
cuted in sight of the savages, who dared not oppose us. 
When we were well established, the chiefs came to salute the 
Commandant. After an interchange of compliments, Monsieur 
de Celoron manifested his displeasure that they had set up the 
English flag opposite that of France, and ordered them to take 
it down. The firm tone with which he spoke caused them to 
obey him. In the evening we doubled the guard; and, instead 
of 40 men who had mounted guard regularly every night since 
our entrance into Yjadakoin, 80 were assigned to that duty. 
Moreover, all the officers and engages were ordered to sleep in 
their clothing. 

On the morning of the gth, a savage came to tell Monsieur 
de Joncaire that 80 warriors starting from Kaskaske were on 
the point of arriving; that they came intending to aid their 
brothers, and to deal us a blow. 

Monsieur de Joncaire, having made his report of this to the 
Commandant, the latter immediately gave orders to prepare for 
a warm reception of the enemy. ‘These preparations were not 
made. The savages, seeing our bold front and our superior 
number, quietly withdrew and saluted us very politely in pass- 
ing before our camp. During the rest of the day, all was tran- 
quil. 

On the roth, there was a council, in which Monsieur de 
Celoron spoke to them on your part. They responded on the 
11th, and we departed immediately after the council. The vil- 
lage of Chiningue * is quite new; it is hardly more than five ar 
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six years since it was established. The savages who live there 
are almost all Iroquois; they count about sixty warriors. The 
English there were 10 in number, and one among them was their 
chief. Monsieur de Celoron had him come, and ordered him, 
as he had done with the others, to return to his own country. 
The Englishman, who saw us ready to depart, acquiesced in all 
that. was exacted from him, — firmly resolved, doubtless, to do 
nothing of the kind, as soon as our backs were turned. 


From Chiningue to Sinhioto, my journal furnishes me with 
nothing curious or new; there are only readings of the Compass, 
taken every quarter of an hour, the list of which would be as 
tedious for the reader as for the copyist. I will only tell you 
that we buried three plates of lead at the mouths of three differ- 
ent rivers, the 1st of which was called Kanonouaora, the second 
Jenanguekona, and the 3rd, Chinodaichta. It was in the neigh- 
borhood of this river that we began to see the Illinois cattle; but, 
here and elsewhere, they were in such small numbers that our 
men could hardly kill a score of them. It was, besides, necessary 
to seek them far in the woods.'* We had been assured, how- 
ever, at our departure, that at each point we should find them 
by hundreds, and that the tongues alone of those which we 
should kill would suffice to support the troops. This is not the 
first time when I have experienced that hyperbole and exaggera- 
tion were figures familiar to the Canadians. 

When we were near Sinhioto, Monsieur de Celoron, by the 
advice of the officers and of the savages, despatched Messieurs 
de Joncaire and Niverville’* to announce our approaching arrival 
to the Chaouanons. Their reception was not gracious. Hardly 
had the savages perceived them, when they fired on them, and 
their colors were pierced in three places. In spite of this hail of 
musketry, they advanced as far as the bank, and disembarked 
without receiving any wound. They were conducted to the 
council-cabin ; but scarcely had Monsieur de Joncaire commenced 
his harangue, when a miserable Panis (Pawnee), to all appear- 
ances influenced by the English, suddenly arose, crying out that 
they were deceived, and that the French came to them only to 
destroy them. This denunciation was like a war-cry. The 
savages ran to arms, and arrested our envoys; they talked of 
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binding them to the stake ; and perhaps they would have executed 
this threat if an Iroquois, who was by chance present, had not 
appeased the furious savages by assuring them that we had no 
evil designs. He even promised to go with Monsieur de Jon- 
caire to meet us, which he did. 

We encountered them on the 22nd, about a league from the 
village. Monsieur de Celoron thanked the Iroquois for the zeal 
which he had displayed on this occasion, and made him some 
small presents. 

We finally embarked, in order to go to Sinhioto. We en- 
camped opposite the village, where we worked hard, in order to — 
complete the fort, which had been begun the evening before. 


On the 23rd, a council was held; but the savages raised some 
difficuities about the place where they were to assemble. They 
desired that we should address them in the cabin appointed for 
Councils ; Monsieur de Celoron declared, on the contrary, that it 
was for the children to come to hear the words of their father 
in the place where he had lighted his fire. Briefly, after many 


disputes, the savages gave way and presented themselves in our 
camp. During the Council, two couriers arrived, to announce 
that canoes bearing the French colors had been seen descending 
the river of Sinhioto. This news somewhat disconcerted our 
grave senators, who imagined that it was a party of warriors 
sent against them from Detroit, and that it was our design to 
inclose them between two fires. Monsieur the Commandant had 
great difficulty to reassure them. Finally, however, their fears 
were dissipated, and they continued the Council. The 24th. The 
savages responded, but in vague and general terms, which signi- 
fied nothing at all. 

On the 25th, 4 outaouas arrived with letters from Monsieur 
(de) Sabrevois,!* which notified Monsieur de Celoron that he 
had not been able to persuade the savages. of his government to 
come to join us on the Beautiful River, as had been projected. 
In the evening, there was a bonfire to celebrate the feast of St. 
Louis. All the detachment was under arms; they fired three 
volleys of musketry, preceded by several cries of Vive le Roy! 
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The 26th. The Chaouanons gave a 2nd response which 
was somewhat more satisfactory than the 1st. After which, we 
continued our journey to riviere a la Roche. 


The situation of the village of the Chaouanons is quite 
pleasant, — at least, it is not masked by the mountains, like the 
other villages through which we had passed. The Sinhioto river, 
which bounds it on the West, has given it its name. It is com- 
posed of about sixty cabins. The English men there numbered 
five. They were ordered to = and promised t to do so. 
The latitude of our camp was 39° 


The 28th. We encamped at i mouth of riviere Blanche 
(“White river”), where we found a small band of Miamis with 
their chief, named le Baril (“the Barrel”). They had estab- 
lished themselves there a short time before, and formed a village 
of 7 or 8 cabins, a league distant from the river. Monsieur de 
Celoron requested them to accompany him to the village of la 
Demoiselle (“the young Lady”), and they promised to do so. 
We passed two days waiting for them. Finally, on the morning 
of the 31st, they appeared, followed by their women, their chil- 
dren, and their dogs. Ali embarked, and about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon we entered riviere a la Roche, after having buried the 
6th and last leaden plate on the western bank of that river, and 
to the north of the Ohio. 


This Beautiful River -—so little known to the French, and, 
unfortunately, too well known to the English — is, according to 
my estimate, 181 marine leagues from the mouth of the Yjadakoin 
(or Tjadakoin) to the entrance of riviere a la Roche. In ail this 
distance, we have counted twelve villages established on its banks ; 
but if one penetrate into the small continent enclosed between lake 
Erie and the Ohio, one will find it, according to what has been 
told us, much more populous. We have been specially told of a 
certain village situated on the river Kaskaske, in which, we are 
assured, there are nearly Soo men.*’ Each village, whether large 
or small, has one or more traders, who have in their employ 
engages for the transportation of peltries. Behold, then, the 
English already far within our territory; and, what is worse, 
they are under the protection of @ crowd of savages whom they 
entice to themselves, and whose number increases every day. 
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Their design is, without doubt, to establish themselves there; 
and, if efficacious measures be not taken as soon as possible to 
arrest their progress, we run very great risk of seeing ourselves 
quickly driven from the upper countries, and of being obliged to 
confine ourselves to the limits which it may please those gentle- 
men to prescribe to us. This is perhaps all the more true that 
it does not seem probable. 1 resume the thread of my journal. 


Riviere a Ia Roche is very well named. Its bottom is but 
one continuous rock; its waters are extremely shallow. Not- 
withstanding this, we had the good fortune to guide our canoes 
as far as the village of la Demoiselle. In order to lighten them, 
we had landed half of our people. This was thought to have 
(occasioned) the loss of Monsieur de Joannes, — who, having 
undertaken to follow a savage who was going to hunt, lost him- 
self in the woods, and remained there two days without our 
being able to obtain any news of him, in spite of all the efforts 
which we made. On the 3rd day after his disappearance, we 
saw him, when we least expected to do so, at a bend in the river, 
conducted by two Miamis. 


On the 13th of September, we had the honor of saluting la 
Demoiselle in his fort. It is situated on a vast prairie which 
borders Riviere a la Roche; its latitude is 40° 34’. This band 
is not numerous; it consists at most of 40 or 50 men.** There 
is among them an English trader. Monsieur de Celoron did not 
talk with la Demoiselle until the 17th, because he awaited an 
interpreter from the Miamis, for whom he had asked Monsieur 
Raimond. But, wearied with waiting, and seeing the season 
already advanced, he determined to take for an interpreter an 
old Sounantouan who was in le Baril’s company. 


On the 18th, la Demoiselle replied, and in his answer prom- 
ised to take back his band to their old village in the following 
spring; he even gave his word that he would go with us as far 
as there, in order to prepare everything for his return. But 
the arrival of the Miami interpreter put him in a bad humor; he 
forgot all his promises, and in spite of all that we could do, he 
constantly refused to see us. We then left him; and, after 
having burned our canoes and all that we could not carry, we 
took leave of him on the morning of the 2oth. 
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Our. journey by land was only five days. We were divided 
into four brigades, each commanded by two officers. We marched 
in single file, because the narrowness of the path would not 
permit us to do otherwise. The road was passable, but we 
found it quite tedious. In my estimation, the journey from la 
Demoiselle’s to the Miamis might cover 35 leagues. Three 
times we crossed Riviere a la Roche; but here it was only a 
feeble brook, which ran over a few feet of mud. A little more 
than half-way, we began to skirt the river of the Miamis, which 
was on our left. We found therein large crabs in abundance. 
From time to time we marched over vast prairies, where the 
herbage was sometimes of extraordinary height. Having reached 
Monsieur Raimond’s post, we bought pirogues and provisions; 
and, on the afternoon of the 27th, we set out, en route for 
Detroit. 

The fort of the Miamis was in a very bad condition when 
we reached it; most of the palisades were decayed and fallen 
into ruin. Within there were eight houses, — or, to speak more 
correctly, eight miserable huts, which only the desire of making 
money could render endurable. The French there numbered 22; 
all of them, even to the commandant, had the fever. Monsieur 
Raimond did not approve the situation of the fort, and main- 
tained that it should be placed on the bank of the St. Joseph 
river, distant only a scant league from its present site. He 
wished to show me that spot, but the hindrances of our departure 
prevented me from going thither. All that I could do for him 
was to trace for him the plan of his new fort. The latitude of 
the old one is 41° 29’.. It was while with the Miamis that I 
learned that we had, a little before entering riviere a la Roche, 
passed within two or three leagues of the famous salt-springs 
where are the skeletons of immense animals.’® This news greatly 
chagrined me; and I could hardly forgive myself for having 
missed this discovery. It was the more curious that I should 
have done this on my journey, and I would have been proud if 
I could have given you the details of it. 

The Miami River caused us no less embarrassment than 
Riviere a la Roche had done. At almost every instant we were 
stopped by beds of flat stones, over which it was necessary to 
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drag our pirogues by main force. I will say, however, that at 
intervals were found beautiful reaches of smooth water, but 
they were few and short. In the last six leagues, the river is 
broad (and deep), and seems to herald the grandeur of the lake 
into which it discharges its waters. At 6 leagues above lake 
Erie, I took the altitude, which was found to be 42° 0’. 


We entered the lake on the 5th of October. On entering it, 
there is to the left the bay of Onanguisse, which is said to be 
very deep. Soon after, one encounters to the right, the Isles 
aux Serpents (“islands where there are Snakes”). On the 6th, 
we arrived at the mouth of the Detroit River, where we found 
canoes and provisions for our return. Monsieur de Celoron had 
the goodness to permit me to go to the fort with some officers. 
We spent there the entire day of the 7th. I took the latitude in 
Father Bonaventure’s courtyard, and I found it 42° 38’. 


In the evening, we returned to our camp, where we spent the 
8th waiting for our savages, a class of men created in order to 
exercise the patience of those who have the misfortune to travel 
with them. I profited by this hindrance in order to take the 
latitude of our camp, which was 42° 28’. 


I remained too short a time at Detroit to be able to give 
you an exact description of it. All that I can say to you about 
it is, that its situation appeared to me charming. A beautiful 
river runs at the foot of the fort; vast plains, which only ask 
to be cultivated, extend beyond the sight. There is nothing 
milder than the climate, which scarcely counts two months of 
winter. The productions of Europe, and especially the grains, 
grow much better than in many of the cantons of France. It is 
the Touraine and Beauce of Canada. Moreover, we should 
regard Detroit as one of the most important posts of the Colony. 
It is conveniently situated for furnishing aid to Michilimakinak, 
to the St. Joseph River, to the Bay, to the Miamis, Ouiatanons, 
and to the Beautiful River, supposing that settlements be made 
thereon. Accordingly, we cannot send thither too many people ; 
but where shall we find men therefor? Certainly not in Canada. 
The colonists whom you sent there last year contented them- 
selves with eating the rations that the King provided. Some 
among them, even, carried away by their natural levity, have 
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left the country and gone to seek their fortune elsewhere. How 
many poor laborers in France would be delighted to find a coun- 
try which would furnish them abundantly with what would repay 
them for their industry and toil. 

The Fort of Detroit is a long square; I do not know its 
dimensions, but it appeared large to me. The village of the 
Hurons and that of the Outaouas are on the other side of the 
river, — (where father La Richardie told me, the rebels were 
beginning to disperse, and the band of Nicolas was diminishing 
day by day. We had asked news about him, when upon the 
Beautiful River;) and were told that he had established his 
residence in the neighborhood of lake Erie.?° 


We left Detroit on the oth of October, and on the 19th 
arrived at Niagara. I took the altitude twice on lake Erie, — 
once at Pointe Pelee, which was 42° 20’; the other time, a little 
below pointe a la Biche (“Fawn’s point”), which was 43° 6’. 
We left Niagara on the 22nd, and, to shorten our road, we 
passed along the south shore of lake Ontario. We experienced 
on this lake some terrible storms. More than once, we were on 
the point of perishing. Finally, notwithstanding the winds and 
tempests, our bark canoes brought us safe and sound to Catara- 
coui on the 4th of November. 


I saw Choaguen in passing, but it was too far for me to 
examine it. 

On the 7th, we left Cataracoui, and on the 1oth we arrived 
at Montreal. On the road we halted at the dwelling of abbe 
Piquet, who was then at Montreal. We found three-quarters 
of his fort burned by the Iroquois—sent, they say, for this 
purpose, by the English. At one of the angles of the fort they 
had caused to be constructed a little redout after the style of the 
Fort St. Jean. The fire had spared it. In returning, I shot 
all the rapids, the danger of which had been rather exaggerated 
to me. The first that one encounters in going out from abbe 
Piquet’s is les Galaux (“the Gallops”) ; it is a very small matter. 
The rapide Plat (“Flat rapid”) which succeeds it is of still less 
importance. The Long Sault has its difficulties. It is necessary 
to have a quick eye and sure hand, in order to avoid on the one 
side the Cascade, and on the other a great rock — against which 
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a canoe, were it of bronze, would be shattered like glass. The 
Coteau du Lac is not difficult, because one passes at a considerable 
distance from the Cascade. In the passage of les Cedres, there 
is no risk except for bark canoes, because the water has but 
little depth. “The Thicket” and “the Hole” are two difficult 
places ; but, after all, one escapes save for shipping a little water 
while shooting this rapid. I have not shot “the Hole.” Our 
guide led us by another way, which was not much better. It was 
necessary to cross a very violent current, which will precipitate 
you into a very deep cascade, if you miss the right point for 
crossing. One of our canoes came near turning a somersault, 
not having taken proper precautions. The Sault St. Louis is per- 
fectly well known to you. 

On the 14th, Monsieur de Celoron and I set out for Quebec, 
where we arrived on the 18th of November, —that is to say, 
five months and eighteen days after having left it. 

1 beg of you a few moments’ further audience, in behalf of 
the chart which I have the honor to present to you. It is reduced, 
on account of its great extent; it has 20 fixed points which have 
been furnished to me by the latitudes observed, and which I have 
marked with double crosses. The longitude is everywhere esti- 
mated. If I had had a good compass, I would have been able to 
determine several of its points by observation; but could I or 
ought I to rely on a compass of indifferent merit, and of which 
I have a hundred times proved the irregularity, both before and 
since my return? Can I dare say that my estimates are correct? 
In truth, this would be very rash, — especially as we were obliged 
to navigate currents subject to a thousand alternations. In still 
water, even, what rules of estimation could one have, of which 
the correctness would not be disturbed by the variation and in- 
equalities of the wind or of the rowers? As for the points of the 
compass, I can answer for having observed them all, and marked 
them in my journal with the utmost care; because I know that 
a part of the exactness of my chart depends upon it. I have not 
failed to correct them according to the variations that I have 
observed. I have similarly corrected the leagues of distance, 
when such did not accord with the latitude observed. In a word. 
I have done my utmost to deserve the marks of esteem which 
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you have had the goodness to bestow upon me. If I have been 
fortunate enough to succeed, I beg of you to deign to employ 
me, when occasion therefor shall present itself; that is the only 
recompense which I expect for my work 

I cannot bring myself to finish this letter without rendering 
to Messieurs our officers all the justice that they merit. In the 
subalterns I have admired their zeal for the service, their courage 
when occasion required it, their submission to the orders of the 
Commandant, and their promptitude in exercising them. 

As for Monsieur de Celoron, he is a man attentive, clear- 
sighted, and active; firm, but pliant when necessary; fertile in 
resources, and full of resolution, —a man, in fine, made to com- 
mand. I am no flatterer, and I do not fear that what I have 
said should make me pass for one. 


I have the honor to be with the most profound respect, 
MONSIEUR, 
Your very humble and 
very obedient servant 
At Quebec, October 17, 1750. De Bonnecamps, §S. J. 


NOTES. 


1. Beauharnais (vol. Ixvii., note 4)* was nominally suc- 
ceeded, as governor of New France, by Jacques Pierre Taffanel, 
marquis de la Jonquiere, who received his commission in March, 
1746. In the summer of that year, La Jonquiere was sent, in 
command of a French squadron, to attack Port Royal; but, his 
fleet being dispersed by a storm off Cape Sable, he was forced to 
return to France. Again departing for Canada (May, 1747), 
his ship was captured by the English, and he was detained as a 
prisoner in England until the following year. Meanwhile, 
Beauharnais acted as governor until relieved (Sept. 19, 1747) by 
Count de la Galissoniere; the latter held office two years, when 
La Jonquiere came (September, 1749) to assume the authority 
granted to him three years before. The governorship was held 
by La Jonquiere until his death, May 17, 1752. 

Bonnecamps’s statement that he reached Quebec too late to 
report what he had done, is explained by the fact that La Galis- 
soniere left that place, on his return to France, on Sept. 24; 
— Celoron’s expedition did not arrive at Montreal until 

ct. 10. 


* Jesuit Relations. 
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2. Louis thomas de Joncaire, sieur de Chabert, was a 
native of Provence, born in 1670. He came to Canada when a 
mere boy, and soon became an interpreter for the Indians; he 
also entered the army, and gained the rank of lieutenant. His 
special service was among the Seneca tribe, by whom he was 
adopted; he had great influence with them, and the regarded 
him as one of their chiefs. The date of his death is not recorded; 
but it must have been about 1740. In 1706, he married (at 
Montreal) Madeleine le Guay, by whom he had ten children. 
The eldest of these, Philippe Thomas, born in January, 1707, 
repeated his father’s career, save that he was on intimate terms 
with all the Iroquois tribes, as well as with the Senecas. He was 
one of the officers who signed the capitulation of Fort Niagara 
(1759) ; it is not known how long he lived after that event. It 
is this son who is mentioned as an officer in Celoron’s expedi- 
tion. Some writers say that his mother was a Seneca squaw; 
but Tanguay makes him the son of Madeleine le Guay. 

3. The identity of Celoron the explorer is not entirely cer- 
tain, as there were two brothers of that name, both Canadian 
officers, and both employed at frontier outposts and among: the 
Indians; moreover, most historical writers have neglected to 
make researches sufficiently detailed to settle this question satis- 
factorily. 

The name of the family was Celoron de Blainville, accord- 
ing to Tanguay, Ferland, Gosselin, and other leading Canadian 
writers; but Parkman, Marshall, and some other English his- 
torians write it Celoron (or Celeron) de Bienville, and some- 
times Bienville de Celoron. The first of this name in Canada 
was Jean Baptiste Celoron, sieur de Blainville; he was born at 
Paris, in 1664, the son of a royal councilor. In early youth he 
came to Canada, apparently as a lieutenant in the French troops; 
and married, at the age of twenty-two, Helene Picote (widow 
of Antoine de la Fresnaye, sieur de Brucy, Francois Perrot’s 
partner in the fur trade), by whom he had seven children. He 
died at Montreal, in June, 1735. 

His elder son, Piere Joseph (born in 1693), was also a mil- 
itary officer. and served with much distinction, especially when 
placed in charge of various forts. He was commandant at 
Michillimackinac at an early date — probably from 1737 to 1742, 
a period broken by a short term of service (in 1739) against the 
Chickasaws in Louisiana; he led against them a troop of French 
and Indians from Canada. From the autumn of 1742 to that of 
1743, he commanded at Detroit, and again from 1750 to March, 
1754. In October, 1744, he was sent to take command of Fort 
Niagara, where he remained two years; then spent a short time 
at Montreal; and in the spring of 1747 became commandant at 
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Fort St. Frederic (Crown Point), remaining there about six 
months. ‘ In 1750, after his return from the Ohio expedition of 
the previous year, he was ordered to take charge of the Detroit 
post. Leaving it in 1754, he probably spent the next six years in 
various military operations of the French and Indian war; the 
latest mention of his name in Canadian affairs is, apparently, 
as one of the defenders of Quebec in 1759. He had married, in 
1724 (at Montreal), Marie Madeleine Blondeau, widow of 
Charles le Gardeur, and had by her four children. He was again 
married (in 1743) —to Catherine Eury, by whom he had nine 
children; after she became a widow, she entered (1777) the 
Gray Sisters’ convent at Montreal, where she died twenty years 
later. 


The strong preponderance of evidence is in favor of Pierre 
as being the explorer of 1749; but some writers ascribe this 
service to his younger brother, Jean Baptiste. Celoron kept a 
journal of the expedition of 1749, which has been preserved at 
Paris, in thearchives of the Department of Marine. From this 
document and Bonnecamps’s journal (also resting in the archives 
of the marine), Marshall drew materials for his paper, “De Cel- 
oron’s Expedition to the Ohio,” published in Mag. Amer. Hist., 
March, 1878. Bonnecamps’s journal was accompanied by a MS. 
map (in size 30 by 81 centimeters) drawn by him, locating all 
the places mentioned in his journal, where he had taken observa- 
tions (p. 197 of this volume). This map was also preserved, 
with his memoir, in the above-named archives, but cannot now 
be found; its disappearance seems to have taken place at some 
time during 1892-94. A smal] copy of it (but with modern let- 
tering) is given by Darlington in Gist’s Journals, at p. 274. 

Jean Baptiste Celoron was born in 1696, and was, like Piere, 
an Officer in the colonial troops. He married (in 1730) Suzanne 
Piot, by whom he had five children. Little is positively known 
about him, the general references in contemporary documents to 
“M. de Celoron” being somewhat confusing; but he was com- 
mandant at La Presentation in 1751, with the rank of lieutenant; 
and probably it is he who was killed in the summer of 1756, near 
Fort Cumberland, while on a scouting expedition. —On this 
whole subject, see N. Y. Colon. Docs., vols. ix., x., passim; 
Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe, vol. i.; Marshall, ut supra; 
Gosselin, as cited in note 11, ante, and in note 32, post (see p. 10 
of Proceedings, vol. xii.) ; and Farmer’s Detroit, p. 227. 

4. Francois Picquet, a native of Burgundy, was born Dec. 
6, 1708. He early showed a vocation to the religious life, and 
entered the Sulpitian order at Paris: he was there ordained in 


Vol. XXIX — 27. 
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1734, when but twenty-five years of age, and at once sent to 
Canada. He spent five years at Montreal, and ten more in the 
Sulpitian mission at Lake des Deux Montagnes (vol. lxii., note 
16); during his stay at the mission, many savages, especially 
Iroquois, came to reside there, and he gained much influence 
over them. Picquet’s favorite scheme was to secure friendship 
and alliance between the Iroquois and the French against their 
English neighbors; to that end, he undertook to form a mission 
colony of Iroquois, under his personal care and direction. Ac- 
cordingly, he founded (in the summer of 1749), at the mouth of 
the Oswegatchie River, upon or near the site of the present 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., the establishment named by him La Presenta- 
tion ; it was not only a mission, but a fortified post. The Iroquois 
savages were easily induced to settle there; at the end of two 
years, they numbered about 400—a number which finally in- 
creased to 3,000. Picquet won their enthusiastic affection and 
obedience, and secured their loyalty to the French —a service 
gratefully acknowledged by Canadian officials. He maintained 
this enterprise until the summer of 1760, when, unwilling to swear 
allegiance to England, he left Canada — returning to France by 
way of New Orleans, where he remained nearly two years. In 
his own country, he spent a considerable time in religious labors 
in the diocese of Paris; in 1765 and in 1770, he received certain 
sums of money, in recognition of the services which he had 
rendered in Canada: and he finally died at the house of his 
sister, at Verjon, July 15, 1781. — See Gosselin’s admirable paper 
on “L’Abbe Picquet,” with full and valuable annotations, in 
Canad. Roy. Soc. Proc., vol. xii., sec. 1, pp. 3-28. 

5. At this point there is, on the MS. which we follow, a 
note in Francis Parkman’s handwriting; “The 3 mountains of 
Nonnenbin ?” 

6. Yjadakoin, Chadakoin, Tjadakoin, Yadakoin are all va- 
riants of the Iroquois name which has now become, through 
successive phonetic renderings by French and English tongues, 
Chautauqua. The expedition, after coasting the southern shore 
of Lake Erie, arrived at the Chautauqua portage (now Barce- 
lona), and ascended Chautauqua Creek (the explorers’ “Riviere 
aux Pommes”). Thence to Chautauqua Lake is a portage of 
six miles; having crossed this, Celoron voyaged down the lake 
and the “outlet,” so-called, and then through Cassadaga and 
Conewango Creeks, into the Alleghany. By Celoron and other 
early explorers the names “Ohio” and “Beautiful River” were 
applied to the Alleghany as well as to the river now called Ohio. 
Marshall (p. 13% of citation in note 31, ante), says that the 
Senecas do the same even now. Regarding the region just men- 
tioned, with identification of Celoron’s route, and description of 
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the old portage road, see Edson’s Hist. of Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
(Boston, 1894), pp. 74-136. 

The “unknown tree” mentioned by Bonnecamps may be the 
cottonwood. Gosselin conjectures that it may be the common 
cedar (Thuya). 

7. The appellation paille coupee (“broken straw’’), is doubt- 
less the French translation of the name given by the Indians of 
that region to the village in question, which was occupied mainly 
by Senecas. It was situated on the Alleghany, a few miles below 
the present Warren, Pa. 


8. Kananouangon: the village was situated at the mouth 
of the stream now known as Conewango — which, after receiv- 
ing the waters of Chautauqua Creek, falls into the Alleghany 
River, just above the village of Warrer. Celoron took posses- 
sion for France of the region through which he traveled — in- 
dicating this, in accordance with the custom of the time, by bury- 
ing at the mouths of rivers engraved leaden plates; upon these 
were suitable inscriptions, recording place, date, and circum- 
stances of this taking possession. One of these plates, stolen or 
found by Froquois savages, was delivered by them to Col. Wil- 
liam Johnson, in December, 1750; and was soon after forwarded 
to the Lords of Trade at London. A facsimile of this inscrip- 
tion is given in N. Y. Colon. Docs., vol. vi., p. 611; translated, 
it reads as follows: “In the year 1749, in the reign of Louis 
XV., King of France, we, Celoron, commandant of a detachment 
sent by Monsieur the Marquis de la Galissoniere, General Com- 
mandant of New France, to reéstablish tranquillity in certain 
Savage villages of these districts, have buried this plate at the 
confluence of the Ohio and Tchadakoin, this 29th of July, near 
the River Oyo, otherwise Belle Riviere. This we do as a monu- 
ment of the renewal of possession which we have taken of the 
said River Oyo, and of all the rivers which discharge into it, 
and of all the lands on both sides as far as the sources of the 
said rivers, even as they have been possessed, or ought to have 
been possessed by the preceding Kings of France, and as they 
have maintained their authority therein by arms and by treaties, 
especially by those of Riswick, of Utrecht, and of Aix la 
Chapelle.” A proces-verbal, of similar tenor, was also drawn up, 
and signed by the officers present, at each place thus indicated. 


9. The second plate was buried at or near a large boulder, 
inscribed by the Indians with numerous hieroglyphics; it was 
situated about 9 miles (by the windings of the river) below the 
mouth of the stream called by the French of that time Riviere 
aux Boeufs (by the English, Venango), and now known as 
French Creek. A view of this rock and a facsimile of the 
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hieroglyphics thereon are given in Schoolcraft’s Ind. Tribes, vol. 
iv., p. 172 and plate 18. 

10. “Attigue (Atigue, Attique) was probably on or near 
the Kiskiminitas river, which falls into the south side of the 
Alleghany about twenty-five miles above Pittsburgh.” The old 
village of Chaouanons (Shawnees) “had not been occupied by 
the Indians since the removal of Chartier and his band to the 
river Vermillion in the Wabash country in 1745, by order of the 
Marquis De Beauharnois.” — See Marshall’s “Celoron’s Expedi- 
tion.” p. 142. 

Parkman (Montcalm and Wolfe, vol. L., p. 45) says that 
Attigue was at the site of Kittanning, Pa. This view is strongly 
supported by Lambing (Cath. Hist. Researches, Jan., 1886, pp. 
105-107, note 6). 

11.. These trees are thus identified by Professor L. S. 
Cheney, of the University of Wisconsin: The “bean-tree” is the 
honey locust (Gleditschia) ; the “cotton-tree” is the American 
sycamore (Platanus occidentalis) ; and the “lentil-tree,” the red- 
bud or Judas-tree (Cercis Canadensis). Gosselin (“Bonne- 
camps,” in Canad. Roy. Soc. Proc., 1895, p. 49) thinks that the 
first-named is Robinia pseudacacia, a tree belonging to an allied 
genus. 

12. The Chiningue of Bonnecamps (Shenango, in English 
accounts) was later known as Logstown. It stood on the north 
side of the Ohio River, immediately below the present town of 
Economy, Pa. (a German communistic settlement established in 
1824 by George Rapp). In notes to his edition of Gist’s Journals 
( Pittsburg, 1893), Darlington says: “The Shawanese established 
themselves here, probably soon after their migration from the 
Upper Potomac country and Eastern Pennsylvania, in 1727-30.” 
Celoron found there also Iroquois, Mohican, and Algonkin 
savages. French and English traders, in succession, had stores 
at Logstown, which was then an important post in the Indian 
trade; but, after the capture of Fort du Quesne and the erection 
of Fort Pitt (1758), Logstown steadily diminished, until, early 
in the Revolutionary War, it was wholly deserted, — except that 
Wayne’s army encamped near its site, from November, 1792 to 
April 30, 1793; the place was then called Legionville. — See Dar- 
lington’s careful sketch of its history (ut supra, pp. 95-100). A 
note by Parkman on this MS. says: “There appear to have 
been, at different times, three distinct villages of Shenango, — 
one at the junction of the Chatauqua and the Alleghany (Mit- 
chell’s Map), the one mentioned above, some way below, and the 
third some way up the Big Beaver, near Kuskuski, the Kaskaske 
of this journal (Bouquet map).” 
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13. The rivers where Celoron buried his next three plates 
are thus identified: Kanonouaora (Kanououara, in Marshall), 
probably Wheeling Creek, in West Virginia; Jenanguekona (or 
Yenanguakonan), the Muskingum River, in Ohio; and Chino- 
daichtia (Chinondaista), the Great Kanawha, of Virginia. The 
plates at the two latter rivers were found, in 1798 and 1846 
respectively; the former has been preserved by the American 
Antiquarian Society, the latter by the Virginia Historical Society. 

14. Reference is here made to one of the Niverville branch 
of the noted Boucher family. Jean Baptiste Boucher, sieur de 
Niverville, and seigneur of Chambly, was born in 1673. In 1710, 
he married Marguerite Therese Hertel, by whom he had fourteen 
children. Two of these became officers in the Canadian troops — 
Joseph (born 1715), and Pierre Louis (born 1722). It is prob- 
ably the former who accompanied Celoron; he was then an en- 
sign, and became a lieutenant in 1756. He accompanied Le 
Gardeur de St. Pierre’s expedition to the Rocky Mountain region 
(1750-52) ; but his serious illness in 1751 prevented him from 
going with the soldiers under his command who in that summer 
established Fort La Jonquiere, far up the Saskatchewan. Sulte 
says (Canad. Fran., t. vii., p. 84) that this fort was at the site 
of the present Calgary, N. W. T. 

15. Jacques Charles de Sabrevois de Bleury, a lieutenant in 
the royal troops, came to Canada probably about 1685; he was 
commandant at Detroit in 1714-17. In 1695, he married Jeanne 
Boucher, by whom he had five children. At least two of his 
sons became Canadian officers; at the time of the conquest, one 
was a major, the other a captain. One of them was a com- 
mandant at Fort St. Frederic in 1748 and in 1756; and it is pre- 
sumably this one who also was in command of the Abenaki 
allies of the French at the capture of Fort William Henry. 
Jacques Charles, apparently the eldest son, was in command at 
Detroit during 1734-38, and again in 1749; probably it was he 
who accompanied Celoron. We have not sufficient data for 
further identification of these brothers and their respective 
careers. 

16. Sinhioto is the same as Scioto; another name applied 
to the village by the French was St. Yotoc — apparently a cor- 
ruption of the other name. Most of its: inhabitants were Shaw- 
nees, although many Iroquois and Northern Algonkins had joined 
them, as at Logstown. 

The Great Miami River was called by the French Riviere a 
la Roche (“Rocky River”), on account of its numerous rapids. 
Riviere Blanche is a name applied by them to several streams 
which had unusually clear waters; in this case, the distances 
would suggest that reference is made to the Little Miami. Dunn 
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(Indiana, p. 65, note 1) thinks that it was the stream now called 
White Oak Creek. Celoron buried the last of his plates at the 
mouth of the Great Miami. 

17. Kaskaske (Kushkushkee, Kuskuskis): a Delaware 
town---on Beaver Creek, according to Parkman; but more 
exactly located by Darlington (Gist’s Journals, p. 101) thus: 
“On the Mahoning, six miles above the forks of Beaver, where 
Edenburgh, Lawrence County, now stands. Old Kuskuskis stood 
on the Shenango, between the Forks and the mouth of the 
Neshannock (where New Castle now stands), on the wide bot- 
tom on the west side. Kuskuskis was divided into four towns, 
some distance apart.” 

18. At the time of Celoron’s expedition, a band of Miamis 
had recently settled on the Great Miami, near the mouth of 
Loramie Creek. At their head was the leading chief of the 
Miami confederacy, known to the French as “La Demoiselle,” 
and to the English (whose firm friend he was) as “Old Britain.” 
Celoron urged these savages to return to their old settlements on 
the Maumee, but La Demoiselle refused to do so, and induced 
so many of his tribesmen to settle in his village (called by the 
English Pickawillany) that it became one of the largest and 
most important Indian towns in the West; it was also a center 
of English trade and influence. In June, 1752, it was attacked 
by a strong force of Ottawas from the Upper Lakes, under the 
command of Charles Langlade; they captured the village, killed 
and ate La Demoiselle, and made prisoners of five English 
traders, who were taken by Langlade to Quebec. — See Park- 
man’s Montcalm and Wolfe, vol. i., pp. 51, 52, 83-85; and 
Darlington’s Gist’s Journals, pp. 124-126. For biography of 
Langlade, see Tasse’s “Memoir of Langlade,’ in Wis. Hist. 
Colls., vol. vii., pp. 123-187. 

19.. Reference is here made to the salt springs and “lick” 
in Boone county, Ky., about twelve miles south of Burlington. 
The place is called “Big Bone Lick,” from the bones of mas- 
todons and elephants which have been found there in great abun- 
dance. Varicus collections of these fossil remains have been 
made — one by Thomas Jefferson, about 1805; he divided it be- 
tween the American Philosophical Society (of which he was 
president) and the French naturalist Cuvier. This locality was 
known. to the whites as early as 1729. Salt was made at these 
springs by the Indians, doubtless from a very early period, and 
afterward by the whites.— See Collin’s History of Kentucky 
(Covington, Ky., 1874), vol. ii., pp. 51-55; and Thwaites’s Afloat 
on the Ohio, p. 197. The latter work contains (pp. 320-328) a 
list of journals of travel down the Ohio, dating from 1750 to 


1876. 
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The “fort of the Miamis” was located at Kekionga (or Kis- 
kakon), on the Maumee River, at the site of the present Fort 
Wayne, Ind. The Indian name is that of an Ottawa clan (Kis- 
kakons — see Vol. xxxiii., note 6), who probably had a village 
there, early in the 18th century. The Miamis had moved east- 
ward to the Maumee by 1712; and Fort Miamis was early 
erected by the French, in order to protect their trade with the 
savages of that region. As a result of a conspiracy among 
these Indians against the French, Fort Miamis was captured by 
them and burned (1747); but it was soon afterward rebuilt. 
This post was surrendered to the English in 1760; after various 
vicissitudes of possession, Gen. Anthony Wayne’s army en- 
camped there (1794), and a strongly-garrisoned fort was estab- 
lished — named, in honor of him, Fort Wayne. 

20. The Ottawa and Huron bands here referred to had 
come to Detroit with Cadillac in 1701. The latter tribe had at 
first settled near Fort Pontchartrain; but removed their village 
(probably about 1746) to the Canadian side of the strait, near 
the Ottawa village, where now stands the town of Sandwich, 
Ont. La Richardie had since 1728 ministered to these and other 
Hurons settled in that region. A band of these savages, under a 
war-chief named Nicolas, had settled (ca. 1740?) at a 
Bay, where they soon established commerce and friendship wit 
English traders. Nicolas was the head of the conspiracy against 
the French, mentioned in the preceding note; after its failure, he 
abandoned Sandusky, and in 1748 removed to the Ohio River. 
He was no longer living in 1751. 








DE CELORON’S EXPOSITION TO THE OHIO IN 1749.* 


BY O. H. MARSHALL 


The extensive territory lying between the Ohio River and 
Lake Erie has been the theatre of many remarkable historical 
changes. Its earliest inhabitants left no record of their origin 
or history, save in the numerous tumuli which are scattered over 
its surface, bearing trees of the largest growth, not distinguish- 
able from the adjacent forest. Measured by the extent and 
character of those vast structures, the race that built them must 
have been intelligent and populous. When and how they dis- 
appeared we know not. Whether they were directly succeeded 
by the present race of Indians, or by an intermediate people, are 
questions to which history gives no answer. When LaSalle dis- 
covered the Ohio he found it in the occupation of the red man, 
who claimed possession and ownership over the territory com- 
prised within the limits of Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and In- 
diana, until the close of the last century. His villages were on 
every stream, and his hunting grounds embraced every hill and 
valley. 

The attractions of the fur trade stimulated eastern adven- 
turers to penetrate, from time to time, the forest recesses of the 
west, and glowing descriptions were reported of the fertile soil, 
mineral wealth and the abundance of the fur-bearing animals. 
It was not until England and France, the two great rival powers 
of Europe, became impressed with the prospective growth and 
value of the territory, and each prepared to grasp the coveted 
prize, that the native owners of the soil began to take serious 
alarm. On the one side, England claimed to the northern lakes, 
while France asserted ownership not only as far south as the 
Ohio, but over all the lands drained by its extensive tributaries. 

The treaty of Aix la Chapelle, to which both of those powers 
were parties, while it terminated a long and sanguinary war in 


* Republished from The Magazine of American History vol. 2, pages 
130-150. 
(424) 
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Europe, left many subjects of controversy still unsettled. Among 
them were the boundaries between the French and English in 
America. At the conclusion (130)* of that treaty England lost 
no time in initiating measures for the occupation and coloniza- 
tion of the disputed territory, and encouraged the formation of 
the Ohio Company as one of the efficient means for accomplish- 
ing that purpose. Half a million of acres were granted by the 
Crown to that association, to be selected mainly on the south 
side of the Ohio, between the Monongahela and Kanawha rivers. 
This was coupled with the condition that settlements, protected 
by suitable forts, should he established on the grant. The French 
were equally alive on the subject, and the demonstrations of the 
English aroused the attention of the Marquis de la Galissoniere, 
a man of eminent ability and fore-thought, who was then Gov- 
ernor of Canada. In order to counteract the designs of the 
English, he dispatched Captain Bienville de Celoron,’ a chevalier 
of the order of St. Louis in command of a detachment, composed 
of eight subaltern officers, six cadets, an armorer, twenty soldiers, 
one hundred and eighty Canadians, thirty Iroquois and twenty- 
five Abenakis, with orders to descend the Ohio and take pos- 
session of the country in the name of the King. The principal 
officers under him were de Contrecoeur, who had been in com- 
mand of Fort Niagara, and Coulon de Villiers, one of seven 
brothers, six of whom lost their lives in the Canadian wars. Con- 
trecoeur was subsequently in command of Fort du Quesne, at 
or immediately after the defeat of Braddock. 

The present article is designed to give an account of that 
expedition, to trace its route and to identify as far as possible 
the geographical points which it visited. Only brief notices of 
the undertaking have heretofore been given to the public. The 
discovery of some of the leaden plates, buried by its officers on 
the banks of the Ohio, have from time to time awakened public 
interest and curiosity, which the meagre accounts already pub- 
lished have failed to satisfy. While recently examining the 
archives of the Department de la Marine in Paris the writer met 
with the original manuscript journal kept by de Celoron during 


* Bold face numerals in parentheses indicate pages in The Magazine 
of American History, vol. 2. 
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his entire voyage. He also found in the Grandes Archives of 
the Depot de la Marine, No. 17 rue de l’Universite, a manuscript 
diary of Father Bonnecamps, who styles himself “Jesuitte Mathe- 
maticien,” and who seems to have been the Chaplain, as well as 
a kind of sailing master of the expedition, keeping a daily record 
of the courses and distances they traveled, the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of the principal geographical points, with occasional brief 
notes of the most important occurrences. In another depart- 
ment, called the Bibliotheque du depot de la Marine, there was 
found a large Ms. Map, 31% by 34% inches square, representing 
the country through which the expedition passed, including the 
St. Lawrence (131) westward of Montreal, Lakes Erie and On- 
tario, the territory south of those lakes as far as the Ohio, and the 
whole course of that river from the source of the Allegheny to 
the mouth of the great Miami. This map forms an important 
illustration of the expedition. On it are delineated by appropri- 
ate characters the points where leaden plates were deposited, 
where the latitudes and longitudes were observed, and the locali- 
ties of the Indian villages visited on the route. 

The journals of de Celoron and Father Bonnecamps and 
the map of the latter, have furnished the ground-work of the 
narrative. Explanatory and historical notes, drawn from other 
sources, have occasionally been added. 


The first of the leaden plates was brought to the attention 
of the public in a letter addressed by Governor George Clinton 
to the Lords of Trade in London, dated New York, December 
19, 1750, in which he states that he “would send to their Lord- 
ships in two or three weeks a plate of lead, full of writing, which 
some of the upper nations of the Indians stole from Jean Coeur,? 
the French interpreter at Niagara, on his way to the river Ohio, 
which river, and all the lands thereabouts, the French claimed, 
as will appear by said writing.” He further states “that the 
lead plate gave the Indians so much uneasiness that they imme- 
diately dispatched some of the Cayuga chiefs to him with it, 
saying that their only reliance was on him, and earnestly begged 
he would communicate the contents thereof to them, which he 
had done, much to their satisfaction and the interests of the 
English.” The Governor concludes by saying that “the contents 
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of the plate may be of great importance in clearing up the en- 
croachments which the French have made on the British Empire 
in America.”* The plate was delivered to Colonel, afterwards 
Sir, William Johnson, on the 4th of December, 1750, at his resi- 
dence on the Mohawk by a Cayuga sachem, who accompanied it 
by the following speech: 


“Brother Corlear and War-ragh-i- ya-ghey:* I am sent 
here by the Five Nations with a piece of writing, which the 
Senecas, our brethren, got by some artifice from Jean Coeur, 
earnestly beseeching you will let us know what it means, and 
we will put our confidence in you, our brother; we hope you 
will explain it ingeniously to us.” 


Colonel Johnson replied to the sachem, and through him to 
the Five Nations, returning a belt of wampum, and explaining 
the inscription on the plate. He told them that “it was a matter 
of the greatest consequence, involving the possession of their 
fands and hunting-grounds and that Jean Coeur and the French 
ought immediately to be expelled from the Ohio and Niagara.” 
In reply, the sachem said that “he had heard with great atten- 
tion (132) and surprise the substance of the ‘Devilish writing’ 
he had brought,” and that Colonel Johnson’s remarks “were fully 
approved.” He promised that belts from each of the Five 
Nations should be sent from the Seneca’s castle to the Indians 
at the Ohio, to warn and strengthen them against the French 
encroachments in that direction. 


The following is a literal copy of the inscription in question. 
It was sent by Governor Clinton to the Lords of Trade on the 
17th of January, 1751: 


“L’AN 1749 DV REGNE DE LOVIS XV ROY DE 
FRANCE, NOVS CELORON, COMMANDANT D’VN DE- 
TACHMENT ENVOIE PAR MONSIEVR LE MIS. DE LA 
GALISSONIERE, COMMANDANT GENERAL DE LA 
NOUVELLE FRANCE POVR RETABLIR LA TRAN 
QUILLITE DANS QUELQUES VILLAGES SAUVAGES 
DE CES CANTONS, AVONS ENTERRE CETTE PLAQUE 
AU CONFLUENT DE L’OHIO ET DE TCHADAKOIN CE 
29 JVILLET, PRES DE LA RIVIERE OYO AUTREMENT 
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BELLE RIVIERE, POUR MONUMENT DU RENOUVEL- 
LEMENT DE POSSESSION QUE NOUS AVONS PRIS 
DE LA DITTE RIVIERE OYO, ET DE TOUTES CELLES 
QUI Y TOMBENT, et de TOUTES LES TERRES DES 
DEUX COTES JVSQVE AVX SOURCES DES DITTES 
RIVIERES AINSIQV’EN ONT JOVI OU DV JOVIR LES 
PRECEDENTS ROIS DE FRANCE, ET QU°*ILS S’Y SONT 
MAINTENVS PAR LES ARMES ET PAR LES TRAIT- 
TES, SPECIALEMENT PAR CEVX DE RISWICK, 
D’VTRECHT ET D’AIX LA CHAPELLE.” 


The above is certified to be “a true copy” by “Peter De Jon- 
court, interpreter.” 

TRANSLATION. 

“In the year 1749, of the reign of Louis the 15th, King of 
France, we Celoron, commander of a detachment sent by 
Monsieur the Marquis de la Galissoniere, Governor General of 
New France, to reéstablish tranquility in some Indian villages of 
these cantons, have buried this Plate of Lead at the confluence 
of the Ohio and the Chatauqua, this 29th day of July, near the 
river Ohio, otherwise Belle Riviere, as a monument of the re- 
newal of the possession we have taken of the said river Ohio, 
and of all those which empty into it, and of all the lands on 
both sides as far as the sources of the said rivers, as enjoyed 
or ought to have been enjoyed by the kings of France preceding, 
and as they have there maintained themselves by arms and by 
treaties, especially those of Ryswick, Utrecht and Aix la 
Chapelle.” 


On the 29th of January, 1751, Governor Clinton sent a copy 
of the above inscription to Governor Hamilton of Pennsylvania, 
informing him that it was “taken from a plate stolen from Jon- 
caire some months since in the Seneca country as he was going 
to the river Ohio.”® 

The expedition was provided with a number of leaden plates, 
about eleven inches long, seven and a half inches wide and one- 
eighth of an (133) inch thick, on each of which an inscription in 
French, similar to the one above given, was engraved or stamped 
in capital letters, with blanks left for the insertion of the names 
of the rivers, at the confluence of which with the Ohio they 
should be deposited, and the dates of their deposit. The name 
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of the artist, Paul de Brosse, was engraved on the reverse of 
each. Thus provided, the expedition left La Chine on the 15th 
of June, 1749, and ascended the St. Lawrence to Fort Frontenac. 
From thence, coasting along the eastern and southern shore of 
Lake Ontario, they arrived at Fort Niagara on the 6th of July. 
They reached the portage at Lewisston on the 7th, and ascended 
the Niagara into Lake Erie. On the 14th, after advancing a 
few miles up the lake, they were compelled by a strong wind 
to encamp on the south shore. They embarked early on the 
morning of the 15th, hoping to reach the portage of “Chatakouin” 
the same day, but an adverse wind again forced them to land. 
The southern shore of the lake at this point is described as 
“extremely shallow, with no shelter from the force of the winds, 
involving great risk of shipwreck in landing, which is increased 
by large rocks, extending more than three-fourths of a mile 
from the shore.” Celoron’s canoe struck on one, and he would 
inevitably have been drowned, with all on board, had not prompt 
assistance been rendered. On the 16th at noon they arrived at 
the Chatakouin portage. This was an open roadstead, where 
the United States Government many years ago attempted un- 
successfully to construct a safe harbor. It is now known as 
Barcelona or Portland. As soon as all preparations were made 
for the overland passage, and the canoes all loaded, Mm. de 
Villiers and le Borgue were dispatched with fifty men to clear 
the way, while Celoron examined the situation of the place, in 
order to ascertain its fitness for the establishment of a Post. He 
says: “I found it ill-adapted for such a purpose, as well from 
its position as from its relation to the navigation of the lake. 
The water is so shallow that barks standing in cannot approach 
within a league of the portage. There being no island or harbor 
to which they could resort for shelter, they would be under the 
necessity of riding at anchor and discharging their loading by 
batteaux. The frequency of squalls would render it a place of 
danger. Besides, there are no Indian villages in the vicinity. 
In fact, they are quite distant, none being nearer than Ganaougon 
and Paille Coupee. In the evening Messrs. de Villiers and le 
Borgue returned to lodge at the camp, having cleared the way 
for about three-quarters of a league.” Up to this time, the 
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usual routes of the French to the Mississippi (134) had been 
by the way of Detroit, Green Bay, the Wisconsin, Lake Michigan 
and the Illinois River. They had five villages on the Mississippi, 
near the mouth of the Illinois, as early as 1749. 


“On the 17th,” continues the Journal, “at break of day, we 
began the portage, the prosecution of which was vigorously main- 
tained. All the canoes, provisions, munitions of war, and mer- 
chandise intended as presents to the Indians bordering on the 
Ohio, were carried over the three-quarters of a league which 
had been rendered passable the day previous. The route was 
exceedingly difficult, owing to the numerous hills and mountains 
which we enccuntered. All my men were very much fatigued. 
We established a strong guard, which was continued during the 
entire campaign, not only for the purpose of security, but for 
teaching the Canadians a discipline which they greatly needed. 
We continued our advance on the 14th, but bad weather pre- 
vented our making as much progress as on the preceding day. 
I consoled myself for the delay, as it was caused by a rain which 
I greatly desired, as it would raise the water in the river suff- 


cient to float our loaded canoes. On the 1oth, the rain having 
ceased, we accomplished half a league. On the 20th and 2ist 
we continued our route with great diligence, and arrived at the 
end of the portage on the banks of Lake Chatacoin on the 22d. 
The whole distance may be estimated at four leagues. Here I 
repaired my canoes and recruited my men.” 


It is a little over eight miles in a direct line from the mouth 
of Chautauqua Creek on Lake Erie to the head of Chautauqua 
Lake. The route taken by the expedition would of course be 
more, and probably equal to the four leagues, or ten miles, stated 
by Celoron. The difficulties they encountered must have been 
exceedingly formidable. Chautauqua Lake is 726 feet above 
Lake Erie, and in order to reach the water-shed between the 
two lakes, an ascent of at least one thousand feet had to be 
overcome. Although at that early day, when the forests were 
yet undisturbed, the Chautauqua Creek flowed with fuller banks 
than now, yet even then but little use could be made of it by 
loaded canoes, except near its mouth. The portage could only 
be accomplished for the greater part of the way by carrying the 
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canoes, baggage, provisions and supplies on the shoulders of the 
men up the steep mountain sides to the summit, from which the 
waters flowed southward into Chautauqua Lake. Looking back 
from this elevation, a magnificent panorama must have presented 
itself to Celoron and his companions. Lake Erie lay at their feet, 
with the Canada shore, forty miles distant, in plain sight, while 
the extremities of that great inland sea, extending east and west 
were lost below the horizon. 


(135) The expedition did not loiter long on the banks of 
Chautauqua Lake.. On the 23d they launched their bark flotilla 
on its clear, cool waters, and paddling south-eastward through the 
lake, passed the narrows at what are now known as Long and 
Bemus Points. The shape of the lake is quite peculiar. Its 
northwestern and southeastern extremities, which are nearly 
equal, and comprise the greater part of the lake, are connected 
by two short irregular straits, between which nestles a small 
beautiful bay. The singular configuration of the whole gives 
plausibility to the interpretation of the Indian name, Chautauqau, 
which is said to signify “a sack tied in the middle.” 


On the evening of the 23d of July the expedition encamped 
on shore within three miles of the outlet. The lake is stated by 
Celoron to be “nine leagues,” or about twenty-two miles long. The 
actual length is less than sixteen. Distances are almost always 
overstated by the early French voyageurs in America. In the eve- 
ning a party of Indians, who had been engaged during the day 
in fishing in the lake, reported they had seen the enemy watching 
them from the adjacent forest. They had fled as soon as dis- 
covered. Early on the morning of the 24th the expedition en- 
tered the outlet, a narrow stream, winding through a deep 
morass, bordered by a tall forest, which, over-arching the way, 
almost shut out the light of day. The water being found quite 
low, in order to lighten the canoes, they sent the greater part 
of their loading about three-quarters of a league by land, over 
a path pointed out by the Sieur de Saussaye, who was acquainted 
with the-country.* The distance they accomplished this day by 
water did not exceed half a league. It probably carried them 
through the swamp as far as the high land in the neighborhood 
of the present village of Jamestown. The next day, before 
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resuming their march, Celoron deemed it expedient to convene a 
council to consider what should be done in view of the evident 
signs of an enemy in the vicinity, who on being discovered had 
abandoned their canoes and effects and fled, carrying the alarm 
to the adjacent village of Paille Coupee. The council decided to 
dispatch Lieutenant Joncaire, some Abenakis and three Iroquois, 
with three belts, to assure the fugitives of the friendly object 
of the expedition. After the departure of the embassy the 
march was resumed over the rapids, with which the outlet 
abounded. 

“We proceeded,” says the Journal, “about a league with 
great difficulty. In many places I was obliged to assign forty 
men to each canoe to facilitate their passage. On the 26th and 
27th we continued our voyage not without many obstacles; not- 
withstanding all our precautions to (136) guard our canoes, they 
often sustained great injury by reason of the shallow water. 
On the 29th at noon I entered the ‘la Belle Riviere.’ I buried a 
plate of lead at the foot of a red oak on the south bank of the 
river Oyo (Ohio) and of the Chanougon, not far from the vil- 
lage of Kanaouagon, in latitude 42° 5’ 23”.7_ It is unnecessary 
to give a copy of the inscription on the above plate, as it is 
similar to the one which was sent to Governor Clinton, as before 
related, except slight variations in the spelling, accents and ar- 
rangement of lines. The three plates which thus far have been 
discovered present the same differences. The places and dates 
of deposit are coarsely engraved, evidently with a knife. In the 
one just described the blanks were filled with the words: “Av 
confluent de l’Ohio et Kanaaiagon, le 29 Juillet.” : 


“At the confluence of the Ohio and Kanaaiagon the 29th 
of July.” 

The river, spelled “Kanaaiagon” on the plate, “Chanougon” 
by Celeron in his Journal, and “Kananouangon,” on Bonne- 
camps’ map, is a considerable stream that rises in western New 
York, and after receiving the Chautauqua outlet as a tributary, 
empties into the Alleghany just above the village of Warren. 
It is now known as the Conewango. On the site of Warren, at 
the northwesterly angle of the two rivers, there was, at the time 
of Celeron’s visit, an Indian village, composed principally of 
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Senecas, with a few Loups, bearing the name of Kanaouagon. 
It was opposite the mouth of the Conewango, on the south bank 
of the Alleghany, that the leaden plate was buried. The follow- 
ing is Father Bonnecamps’ entry in his diary: 


“L’on a enterre une lame de plomb, avec une inscription, sur 
la rive meridionale de cette riviere, et vis-a-vis le confluent des 
deux rivieres.” 

“We buried a leaden plate bearing an inscription on the 
south bank of this river, and opposite the confluence of the two 
rivers.” 

The place of deposit is a little differently described in the 
Proces Verbal drawn up on the occasion. “Au pied d’un chene 
rouge, sur la rive meridionale de la riviere Ohio, et vis-a-vis la 
pointe d’une ilette. ou se joignent les deux rivieres Ohio et 
Kanaougon.” “At the foot of a red oak on the south bank of 
the Ohio river, and opposite the point of a small island, at the 
confluence of the two rivers Ohio and Kanaougon.” It will be 
noticed that the inscription on the plate recites that it was buried 
on the south side of the Ohio, opposite the mouth of the 
“Chanougon” (Conewango). 

This presents a discrepancy between the inscriptions as given 
in the Journals of Celoron and Bonnecamps, and the one on the 
plate forwarded by Colonel Johnson to Governor Clinton in 1751 
as above described. (137) The latter states it to have been 
buried. “at the confluence of the Ohio and Tchadakoin.” The 
solution of the difficulty seems to be, that the latter plate was 
never buried or used, but was abstracted by the Iroquois friendly 
to the English, and another plate, having a correct inscription, 
was substituted by the French. The inscription on the one sent 
to Governor Clinton, was undoubtedly prepared on the supposi- 
tion that the Chautauqua outlet emptied into the Ohio. But 
when that outlet was found to be a tributary of the Conewango, 
and that the latter emptied into the Ohio, a corrected plate, con- 
taining the name of the Conewango instead of the Chautauqua, 
was substituted and buried, as stated in Celeron’s journal.* The 
latter plate has never been found. This solution is strengthened 
by the fact that none of the accounts of the plate sent to Gov- 
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ernor Clinton state that it had been buried, or had been dug up. 
The Cayuga Sachem, in his speech quoted in Colonel Johnson’s 
letter of December 4th, 1750, states that “the Senecas got it by 
some artifice from Jean Coeur.” 


Governor Clinton, in his letter to the Lords of Trade, states 
that some of the upper nations, which include the Senecas, “stole 
it from Jean Coeur, the French interpreter at Niagara, on his way 
to the river Ohio.” The Governor states the same in substance 
in his letter to Governor Hamilton, of Pennsylvania. The theft 
must therefore have occurred while the expedition was on its 
way to the Ohio, and before any of the plates were buried. The 
original plate was probably soon after carried to England by 
Governor Clinton. The names “Chatacoin” and “Chatakouin,” 
as spelled by Celeron in his journal, and “Tchadakoin,” as in- 
scribed on the plate, and “Tjadakoin,” as spelled by Bonne- 
camps on his map, are all variations of the modern name Chau- 
tauqua. It will be found differently written by several early 
authors. Pouchot writes it “Shatacoin;’ Lewis Evans, 1758, 
“Jadachque ;” Sir William Johnson, “Jadaghque ;” Mitchell, 1755, 
“Chadocoin ;” Alden, as pronounced by Cornplanter, “Chaud- 
dauk-wa.” It is a Seneca name, and in the orthography of that 
nation, according to the system of the. late Reverend Asher 
Wright, long a missionary among them, and a fluent speaker of 
their language, it would be written “Jah-dah-gwah,” the first two 
vowels being long and the last short. Different significations 
have been ascribed to the word. It is said to mean “The place 
where a child was swept away by the waves.” The late Dr. 
Peter Wilson, an educated Seneca, and a graduate of Geneva 
Medical College, told the writer that it signified literally, “where 
the fish was taken out.” 


He related an Indian tradition connected with its origin. 
A party of (138) Senecas were returning from the Ohio to Lake 
Erie. While paddling through Chautauqua Lake, one of them 
caught a strange fish and tossed it into his canoe. After passing 
the portage into Lake Erie, they found the fish still alive, and 
threw it in the water. From that time the new species became 
abundant in Lake Erie, where one was never known before. 
Hence, they called the place where it was caught, Jah-dah-gwah, 
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the elements of which are Ga-joh, “fish,” and Ga-dah-gwah, 
“taken out.” By dropping the prefixes, according to Seneca 
custom, the compound name “Jah-dah-gwah” was formed. 
Among other significations which have been assigned to the word, 
but without any authority, may be mentioned “The elevated 
place,” and “The foggy place,” in allusion probably, to the situa- 
tion of the lake, and the mists which prevail on its surface at 
certain seasons. 


It will be noticed the Alleghany is called by Celeron the 
Ohio, or “La Belle Riviere.” This is in accordance with the 
usage of all early French writers since the discovery of the river 
by LaSalle. The same custom prevailed among the Senecas. 
They have always considered the Alleghany as the Ohio proper. 
If you ask a Seneca his name for that river, he will answer O-hee- 
yuh. If you ask him its meaning, he will give it as “Beautiful 
river.” 


Mr. Heckewelder, the Moravian missionary, supposing the 
word to be of Delaware origin, endeavors to trace its etymology 
from several words, signifying in that language, “The white 
foaming river.” The late Judge Hall of Cincinnati adopted the 
same derivation. Neither of them seem to have been aware 
that it is a genuine Seneca word, derived from that nation by the 
French, and by the latter written “Ohio.” Its pronunciation by 
a Frenchman would exactly represent the word as spoken by a 
Seneca, the letter “i” being sounded like “e.” The name “Ohio” 
was, therefore, correctly inserted on the plates buried on the 
banks of the Alleghany, above its junction with the Monongahela 
at Pittsburgh. 


At the time the plate was interred opposite the mouth of 
the Conewango, as already narrated, all the officers and men of 
the expedition being drawn up in battle array, the chief in com- 
mand proclaimed in a loud voice, “Vive le Roi,” and that pos- 
session was now taken of the country in the name of the King. 
The royal arms were affixed to a neighboring tree, and a Proces 
Verbal was drawn up and signed as a memorial of the ceremony. 
The same formality was adopted at the burial of each succeeding 
plate. This proces verbal was in the following form, and in each 
instance was signed and witnessed by the officers present: (139). 
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“L’an, 1749, nous Celeron, Chevalier de l’ordre Royal et militaire 
de St. Louis, Capitaine Commandant un detachement envoye par 
les ordres de M. le Marquis de Galissoniere, Commandant 
General en Canada, dans la Belle Riviere accompagne des prin- 
cipaux officiers de notre detachement, avons enterre (Here was 
inserted the place of deposit.) une plaque de plomb, et fait 
attacher dans le meme lieu, a un arbre, les Armes du Roi. En 
foy de quoi, nous avons dresse et signe, avec M. M. les officiers, 
le present Proces verbal a notre camp, le (the day of the month) 
1749.” “In the year 1749 we, Celeron, Chevalier of the Royal 
and military order of St. Louis, commander of a detachment 
sent by order of the Marquis of Galissoniere, Governor General 
of Canada, to the Ohio, in presence of the principal officers of 
our detachment, have buried (Here was inserted the place of 
deposit) a leaden plate, and in the same place have affixed to a 
tree the Arms of the King. In testimony whereof we have 
drawn up and signed, with the officers, the present Proces verbal, 
at our camp, the (day of the month), 1749.” This method of 
asserting sovereignty over new territory is peculiar to the French, 
and was often adopted hy them. La Salle, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi in 1682, thus proclaimed the dominion of Louis Le 
Grand, and more recently the same formality was observed when 
a French squadron took possession of some islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

A few miles from Kanaouagon, on the right bank of the 
Alleghany, just below its junction with the Brokenstraw Creek, 
was the Indian village of “Paille Coupee,” or Cut Straw, the 
name being given by Celoron as Kachuiodagon, occupied prin- 
cipally by Senecas. The English name, “Broken Straw,” and the 
French name, “Paille Coupee, were both probably derived from 
the Seneca name, which is De-ga-syo-noh-dyah-goh, which signi- 
fies literally, broken straw. Kachuiodagon, as given. by Celoron, 
and Koshenunteagunk, as given on the Historical Map of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Seneca name, are all three the same word in 
different orthography, the variation in the first two being occa- 
sioned by the difference between the French and English mode 
of spelling the same Indian word. Father Bonnecamps states 
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the village to be in latitude 41° 54’ 3” and in longitude 79° 13’ 
west of Paris. 

While the expedition was resting in the vincinity of these 
two Indian villages, a council was held with the inhabitants, con- 
ducted by Joncaire, whom Celoron states had been adopted by 
the Senecas, and possessed great influence and power over them. 
They addressed him in the council as “out child Joncaire.” He 
was probably the person of that name met by Washington at 
Venango four years afterwards,® and a son of (140) the Jon- 
caire mentioned by Charlevoix as living at Lewiston on the 
Niagara in 1721, “who possessed the wit of a Frenchman and 
the sublime eloquence of an Iroquois.” The father, who was a 
captive, died in 1740, leaving two half-breed sons, who seem to 
have inherited his influence and distinction. Their names were 
Chabert Joncaire, Junior, and Philip Clauzonne de Joncaire. 
Both were in the French service, and brought reinforcements 
from the west to Fort Niagara at the time it was besieged by Sir 
William Johnson in 1759. Their names are affixed to the capitu- 
lation which took place a few days later. The former was in 
command of Fort Schlosser, his brother, who was a captain in 
the marine, being with him. They were both in the expedition 
of Celoron. 

The result of the council held by Joncaire was not satis- 
factory to the French. It was very evident there was a strong 
feeling among the Indians on the Alleghany in favor of the 
English. It did not, however, prevent the French from descend- 
ing the river. After pledging the Senecas in a cup of “Onontios 
milk” (brandy) the expedition !eft the villages of Kanaouagon 
and Paille Coupee on the first day of August, and after proceed- 
ing about four leagues below the latter, reached a village of 
Loups and Renards, composed of ten cabins. The Loups were a 
branch of the Delawares, called by the English Munseys. Four 
or five leagues farther down they passed another small village, 
consisting of six cabins, and on the third of August another of 
ten cabins. The next was a village on the “Riviere aux Boeufs.” 
According to Father Bonnecamps, they passed between Paille 
Coupee and the Riviere aux Boeufs one village on the left and 
four on the right, the latitude of the third on the right being 
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41° 30’ 30”, and the longitude 70° 21’ west of Paris. The 
Riviere aux Boeufs is now known as French Creek, it having 
been so called by Washington on his visit there in 1753. The 
English named it Venango. A fort was built by the French in 
1753-4 on its western bank, sixty rods below its junction with the 
Alleghany, called Fort Machault. In 1760; when the English 
took possession, they built another, forty rods higher up, and 
nearer the mouth of French Creek, which they called Fort 
Venango. In 1787 the United States Government sent a force to 
orotect the settlers, and built a fort on the south bank of the 
creek, half a mile above its mouth, which was called Fort Frank- 
lin. From all of which it appears that this was at an early day 
an important point on the river. It is now the site of the flour- 
ishing village of Franklin. At the time of Celeron’s visit the 
Indian village numbered about ten cabins. 


(141) After passing the Riviere aux Boeufs and another 
on the left, the expedition reached cn the same day a bend in 
the river about nine miles below, on the left or eastern bank 
of which lay a large boulder, nearly twenty-two feet in length 
by fourteen in breadth, on the inclined face of which were rude 
inscriptions, evidently of Indian workmanship, representing by 
various symbols the triumphs of the race in war and in the 
chase. It was regarded by the natives attached to the expedition 
as an “Indian God,” and held in superstitious reverence. It was 
a well-known landmark, and did not fail to arrest the attention 
of the French. Celoron deemed it a favorable point at which to 
bury his second leaden plate. This was done with due form 
and ceremony, the plate bearing an inscription similar to that 
on the first, differing only in the date and designation of the 
place of deposit. Celoron’s record is.as follows: “Aout 3me, 
1749. Enterre une plaque de plomb sur la rive meridionale de 
la riviere Oyo, a 4 lieues, au dessous de la riviere aux boeufs, 
vis-a-vis une montagne pelle, et aupres d’une grosse pierre, sur 
laquelle on voit plusieurs figures assez grossierement gravees.” 
“Buried a leaden plate on the south bank of the Ohio river, four 
leagues below the river Aux Boeufs, opposite a bald mountain, 
and near a large stone, on which are many figures rudely en- 


graved.” 
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Father Bonnecamps states the deposit to have been made 
under a large rock. An excellent view of the rock in question, 
with a fac-simile of the hieroglyphics on its face, may be found 
in Schoolcraft’s work on the “Indian Tribes in the United States,” 
Vol. VI, p. 172. it was drawn by Captain Eastman of the U. 
S. Army while standing waist deep in the river, its banks being 
then nearly full. At the time of the spring and fall freshets the 
rock is entirely submerged.~ The abrasion of its exposed sur- 
face by ice and floodwood in winter has almost obliterated the 
rude carvings. At the time of Celoron’s visit it was entirely 
uncovered. It is called “Hart’s rock” on Hutchins’ Topographi- 
cal Map of Virginia. The distance of “four leagues” from the 
mouth of the river Aux Boeufs, or French Creek, to the rock, 
as given by Celoron, is, as usual, a little exaggerated. The 
actual distance by the windings of the river is about nine miles. 
The league as used by Celoron may be estimated as containing 
about two miles and a half. The leaden plate deposited at this 
point has never been found, and some zealous antiquarian living 
in the vicinity might, from the record now given, be able to 
restore it to light, after a repose of more than a century and a 
quarter. 

From this station Céloron sent Joncaire forward to Attigue 
the next day, to announce the approach of the expedition, it 
being an Indian settlement (142) of some importance on the left 
bank of the river, between eight and nine leagues farther down, 
containing twenty-two cabins. Before reaching Attigue they 
passed a river three or four leagues from the Aux Boeufs, the 
confluence of which with the Alleghany is described as “very 
beautiful,” and a league farther down another, having on its 
upper waters some villages of Loups and Iroquois. 


Attigue was probably on or near the Kiskiminitas river, 
which falls into the south side of the Alleghany about twenty- 
five miles above Pittsburgh. It is called the river d’Attigue by 
Montcalm, in a letter dated in 1758.1° There were several Indian 
villages on its banks at that date. They reached Attigue on the 
sixth, whert they found Joncaire waiting. Embarking together 
they passed on the right an old “Chaouanons” (Shawnees) vil- 
lage. It had not been occupied by the Indians since the removal ° 
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of Chartier and his band to the river Vermillion in the Wabash 
country in 1745, by order of the Marquis de Beauharnois. Leav- 
ing Attigue the next day, they passed a village of Loups, all the 
inhabitants of which, except three Iroquois, and an old woman 
who was regarded as a Queen, and devoted to the English, had 
fied in alarm to Chiningue. This village of the Loups, Celoron 
declares to be the finest he saw on the river. It must have been 
situated at or near the present site of Pittsburgh. The descrip- 
tion of the place, like many given by Celoron, is so vague that 
it is impossible to identify it with any certainty. The clear, 
bright current of the Alleghany, and the sluggish, turbid stream 
of the Monongakela, flowing together to form the broad Ohio, 
their banks clothed in luxuriant summer foliage, must have 
presented to the voyagers a scene strikingly picturesque, one 
which would hardly have escaped the notice of the chief of the 
expedition. If, therefore, the allusion to “the finest place on the 
river” has no reference to the site of Pittsburgh, then no mention 
is made of it whatever. On landing three leagues farther down, 
they were told by some of their Indians that they had passed a 
rock on which were some inscriptions. Father Bonnecamps and 
Joncaire, who were sent to examine it, reported nothing but some 
English names written in charcoal. This was near the second 
entrepot of the English. 

Their camp being only two leagues above Chiningue, they 
were enabled to reach the latter the next day. They found the 
village one of the largest on the river, consisting of fifty cabins 
of Iroquois, Shawnees and Loups; also Iroquois from the Sault 
St. Louis and Lake of the Two Mountains, with some Nippis- 
singues, Abenakis and Ottawas. Bonnecamps estimated the num- 
ber of cabins at eighty, and says, “we called it (143) Chiningue, 
from its vicinity to a river of that name.” He records its lati- 
tude as 40° 35’ 10” which is nearly correct, and longitude as 
80° 19’. The place was subsequently known as “Logstown,” a 
large and flourishing village which figures prominently in Indian 
history for many years after this period. Colonel Croghan, who 
was sent to the Ohio Indians by Governor Hamilton, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in August, 1749, mentions in his journal that “Monsieur 
Celaroon with two hundred French soldiers, had passed through 
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Logstown just before his arrival.”"* Crogan inquired of the 
inhabitants the object of the expedition, and was told by them 
that “it was to drive the English away, and by burying iron 
plates, with inscriptions on them at the mouth of each remarkable 
creek, to steal away their country.” 

On reaching Chiningue Celoron found several English 
traders established there, whom he compelled to leave. He 
wrote by them to Governor Hamilton, under date of August 6th, 
1749, that he was surprised to find English traders on French 
territory, it being in contravention of solemn treaties, and hoped 
the Governor would forbid their trespassing in future. De 
Celoron also made a speech, in which he informed the Indians 
that “he was on his way down the Ohio to whip home the 
Twightwees and Wyandots for trading with the English.” They 
treated his speech with contempt, insisting that “to separate them 
from the English would be like cutting a man into halves, and 
expecting him to live.”"” The Indians were found so unfriendly 
to the French, and suspicious of the objects of the expedition, as 
to embarrass the movements of de Celoron. His Iroquois and 
Abenaki allies refused to accompany him farther than Chiningue. 
They destroyed the plates which, bearing the arms of the French 
King, had been affixed to trees as memorials of his sovereignty. 


After leaving Chiningue, they passed two rivers, one on 
either side, and crossing the present boundary line between Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, reached the river Kanououara early on the . 
13th. Here they interred the third leaden plate, with the usval in- 
scription and customary ceremonies. The blank in the plate was 
filled as follows: ‘“Enterre a I‘entree de la riviere, et sur la 
rive Septentrionale de Kanououara, qui se decharge a I’est de la 
riviere Oyo.” . “Buried at the mouth and on the north bank of 
the river Kanououara, which empties into the easterly side of 
the Ohio river.” Neither Celoron nor Bonnecamps gives such 
a description of the locality as to warrant a positive identification 
of the site. The plate was probably buried on the northerly 
bank of Wheeling Creek, at its junction with the Ohio, in the 
present state of (144) Virginia, and-near where Fort Henry was 
subsequently built in 1774. No vestige of the plate has been 
discovered so far as known. 
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The expedition resumed its voyage on the 14th, passing the 
mouths of three streams, two on the left and one on the right. 
Deer abounded along the banks. Two of the rivers are stated 
to be strikingly beautiful at their junction with the Ohio. On 
the 15th they arrived at the mouth of the Muskingum, called by 
Father Bonnecamps Yenanguakonnan, and encamped on the 
shore. Here the fourth leaden plate was buried on the right 
bank of that river, at its junction with the Ohio. Celoron de- 
scribes the place of deposit as follows: “Enterre au pied d’un 
erable, qui forme trepied avec une chene rouge et un orme, a 
i’entree de la Yenanguakonan, sur la rive occidentale de cette 
riviere.” “Buried at the foot of a maple, which forms a triangle 
with a red oak and elm, at the mouth of the river Yenanguako- 
nan, and on its western bank.” 


In 1798, half a century later, some boys, who were bathing 
at the mouth of the Muskingum, discovered something project- 
ing from the perpendicular face of the river bank, three or four 
feet below the surface. With the aid of a pole they loosened 
it from its bed, and found it to be a leaden plate, stamped with 
letters in an unknown language. Unaware of its historic value, 
and being in want of lead, then a scarce article in the new 
country, they carried it home and cast a part of it into bullets. 
News of the discovery of so curious a relic having reached the 
ears of a resident of Marietta he obtained possession of it, and 
found the inscription to be in French. The boys had cut off 
quite a large part of the inscription, but enough remained to 
indicate its character. It subsequently passed into the hands of 
Caleb Atwater, the historian, who sent it to Goveronr De Witt 
Clinton. The latter presented it to the Antiquarian Society of 
Massachusetts, in the library of which it is now deposited. A 
poor fac-simile of the fragment is given in Hildreth’s Pioneer 
History of the Ohio Valley, at page 20. It appears to have 
been substantially the same as the other plates which have been 
discovered, with the exception of a different arrangement of the 
lines. The place of deposit is given as “riviere Yenangue” on 
the part of the plate which was rescued from the boys. Mr. 
Atwater, Governor Clinton and several historians, misled by the 
similarity between the names “Yenangue” and “Venango,” sup- 
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posed that it had originally been deposited at Venango, an old 
Indian town at the mouth of French Creek in Pennsylvania, one 
hundred and thirty miles above the mouth of the Muskingum, 
and had been carried down by a freshet, or removed (145) by 
some party to the place where it was discovered. The Journal 
of de Celoron removes all doubt on the subject, and conclusively 
establishes the fact that the plate was originally deposited where 
it was found, on the site where old Fort Harmer was subse- 
quently built, and opposite the point where the village of Marietta 
is now situated. 

After the deposit of the fourth plate was completed, the 
expedition broke up their forest camp, embarked in their canoes, 
and resumed the descent of the river. About three-fourts of a 
mile below the Muskingum, Father Bonnecamps took some ob- 
servations, and found the latitude to be 39° 36’ and the longi- 
tude 81° 20’ west of Paris. They accomplished twelve leagues 
on the 16th, and on the 17th, embarking early, they passed two 
fine rivers, one on each side, the names of which are not given. 
On the 18th, after an early start they were arrested by the rain 
at the mouth of the Great Kanawha, which is called by Father 
Bonnecamps “Chinodaichta.” The bank of this large stream, 
flowing from the southeast, and draining an extensive territory, 
was chosen for the deposit of the fifth plate. Only a brief 
record of the ceremony is given. A copy of the inscription is 
omitted by Celoron, but his record of the interment of the plate 
is as follows: “Enterree au pied d’un orme, sur la rive meridion- 
ale de l’Oyo, et la rive orientale de Chinondaista, le 18 Aout, 
1749.” “Buried at the foot of an elm on the south bank of 
the Ohio, and on the east bank of the Chinondaista, the 18th 
day of August, 1749. 

Fortunately the discovery of the plate in March, 1846, leaves 
no doubt of the inscription. It was found by a boy while play- 
ing on the margin of the Kenawha river. Like that at the mouth 
of the Muskingum, it was projecting from the river bank, a few 
feet below the surface. Since the time it was buried, an ac- 
cumulation of soil had been deposited above it by the annual 
river freshets for nearly one hundred years. The day of the 
deposit, as recorded on the plate, corresponds precisely with the 
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one stated by de Celoron. The spelling of the Indian name 
of the river differs slightly from the Journal, that on the plate 
being “Chinodahichetha.” Kenawha, the Indian name of the 
river in another dialect, is said to signify “The river of the 
woods.” The place selected by Celoron for the interment of the 
plate must have been one of surpassing beauty. The native 
forest, untouched by the pioneer, and crowned with the luxuriant 
foliage of Northern Kentucky, covered the banks of both rivers, 
and the picturesque scenery justified the name of “Point Pleas- 
ant,” which was afterwards bestowed by the early settlers. On 
the 16th day of October, 1774, it became the scene of a bloody 
(146) battle between an army of Virginians, commanded by 
Colonel Lewis, and a large force of western Indians, under the 
leadership of the celebrated Cornstalk, Logan, and others, in 
which the latter were defeated.** ° 


The expedition was detained at this point by the rain. It 
re-embarked on the 2uth, and when they had proceeded about 
three ieagues, Father Bonnecamps took the latitude and longitude, 
which he records at 38° 39’ 57” for the former, and 82° 1’ for 
the latter. Joncaire was sent forward the next day with two 
chiefs from the Sault St. Louis and two Abenakis, to propitiate 
the inhabitants of “St. Yotoc,” a village they were now approach- 
ing. They embarked early on the morning of the 22d, and 
reached St. Yotoc the same day. This village was composed 
of Shawnees, Iroquois, Loups, and Miamis, and Indians from 
the Sault St. Louis, Lake of the Two Mountains, as weil as 
representatives from nearly all the nations of the “upper coun- 
try.” The name “St. Yotoc” seems to be neither French nor 
Indian. It is probably a corruption of Scioto. Father Bonne- 
camps calls it “Sinhioto” on his map. He records the latitude 
of the south bank of the Ohio, opposite its mouth, at 38° 50’ 24”, 
and the longitude 82° 22’. Pouchot, in his “Memoires sur la 
derniere guerre,’ French edition, vol. III., page 182, calls the 
river “Sonhioto.” This village of St. Yotoc, or Scioto, was prob- © 
ably on the north bank of the Ohio, a little below the mouth of 
the Scioto, now the site of Alexandria. Its principal inhabitants 
were Shawnees. 
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The expedition remained here until the 26th of August. On 
the 27th they proceeded as far as the riviere La Blanche, or 
White river, which they reached at ten at night. On the bank 
of the Ohio, opposite the mouth of this river, Bonnecamps 
found the latitude to be 39° 12’ o1”, and the longitude 83° 31’. 
Embarking on the 30th, they passed the great north bend of the 
Ohio, and reached the riviere a la Roche, now known as the 
Great Miami. Here their voyage on the Ohio ended, and they 
turned their little fleet of bark gondolas northward into the 
channel of its great tributary. 


The sixth and last of the leaden plates was buried at this 
place. The text of Celoron’s Journal reads as follows: “Enterree 
sur la pointe formee par la rive droite de l’Ohio, et la rive gauche 
de la riviere a la Roche, Aout 31, 1749.” “Buried on the point 
formed by the intersection of the right bank of the Ohio, with 
the left bank of the Rock river, August 31, 1749.” So far as 
known, this plate has never been discovered. Celoron calls the 
Great Miami the Riviere a la Roche, and Pouchot, quoted above, 
and other French writers give it the same name. 

The expedition left its encampment at the mouth of this 
river on the (147) first day of September, and began the toil- 
some ascent of the stream, now greatly diminished by the summer 
drought. On the 13th they arrived at “Demoiselles,” which 
Father Ronnecamps, with his constant companion the astrolabe, 
found to be in latitude 40° 23’ 12”, and longitude 83° 29’. This 
was the residence of La Demoiselle, a chief of a portion of the 
Miamis who were allies of the English.* The fort and village 
of La Demoiselle were mentioned by M. de Longueil in 1752. 
It was probably situated on what was afterwards known as 
Loramie’s Creek, the earliest point of English settlement in Ohio. 
It became quite noted in the subsequent history of the Indian 
wars, and was destroyed by General Clark in his expedition of 
1782. A fort was built on the site several years afterwards by 
General Wayne, which he named Fort Loramie. Here the 
French remained a week to recruit, and prepare for the portage 
to the Maumee. Having burned their canoes, and obtained some 
ponies, they set out on their overland journey. In arranging 
for the march, M. de Celoron took command of the right, and 
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M. de Contrecoeur of the left. The distance was estimated by 
Celoron as fifty leagues, and five and a half days were allotted 
for its accomplishment. 

They completed the portage on the 25th, and arrived at 
Kiskakon. This appears to be the Indian name for the site of 
Fort Wayne, which was built there in 1794. Celoron found it 
a French post, under the command of M. de Raymond. It un- 
doubtedly took the name of Kiskakon, from a branch of Ottawas 
that removed to this place from Missillimackinac, where they had 
resided as late as 1682. It was here that de Celoron provided 
pirogues and provisions for the descent of the Maumee to Lake 
Erie. The Miami Chief “Pied Froid,” or Coldfoot resided in 
the village. He appears not to have been very constant in his 
allegiance either to the French or the English. 


Leaving Kiskakon on the 27th of September, a part of the 
expedition went overland to Detroit, and the remainder descended 
the river by canoe. The latter landed near Detroit on the 6th 
of October. Having renewed his supplies and canoes for the 
transportation of his detachment, Celoron prepared for the re- 
turn to Montreal by way of Lake Erie. His Indian allies, as 
usual, occasioned some delay. They had stopped at the mouth 
of the Maumee, and were overcome by a drunken debauch on 
the white man’s fire water. It was not until the 8th of October 
that the party finally launched their canoes, and descended the 
river into Lake Erie. Their first night was spent on its northern 
shore at Point Pellee. Nothing worthy of note occurred during 
their traverse of the lake. They reached Fort Niagara on the 
19th, where they remained three (148) days. Leaving there on 
the 22d, they coasted the south shore of Lake Ontario, and ar- 
rived at Fort Frontenac on the 6th of November, their canoes 
badly shattered by the autumnal gales, and their men greatly 
fatigued with the hardships of the voyage. They pushed on, 
however, with as little delay as possible to Montreal, which they 
reached on the toth of October, having, according to the esti- 
mate of both de Celoron and Father Bonnecamps, traveled at 
least twelve hundred leagues. 


Allusion has been made to the changes which took place 
in the Ohio Valley prior to the expedition of de Celoron. Those 
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which have since occurred are no less remarkable. Both the 
French and the English continued equally determined to possess 
the country north of the Ohio. The former stretched a chain 
of posts from Niagara to the Mississippi, as a barrier against 
English encroachments, and to exclude the Indians from their 
influence and control. To counteract these demonstrations, Gist 
was sent by the Ohio Company in 1750 to survey its lands pre- 
liminary to their occupation and settlement. In 1753 Washing- 
ton was dispatched by Governor Dinwiddie to Venango and Le 
Boeuf on what proved to be a fruitless mission. A post was 
established the same year by the English at Pittsburgh, which 
was captured the next by the French, and called after the Marquis 
du Quesne. It was occupied by the latter until retaken by Gen- 
eral Forbes in 1756. 


This was followed the next year by an expedition under 
Washington, who at the age of twenty-two drew his maiden 
sword at the Great Meadows in an encounter with a detachment 
of French under Jumonville, which resulted in the death of the 
latter. Washington pushed on farther west, but the advance 
of the enemy with strong reinforcements compelled him to fall 
back to the Great Meadows, which he strengthened and fortified, 
under the significant name of Fort Necessity. Here he was 
attacked by the French under Coulon de Villiers, a brother of 
Jumonville, with a vigor inspired by the desire of avenging his 
brother’s death. Washington was compelled to capitulate. The 
French were thus enabled to acquire complete control for the 
time being over the disputed territory. Thus was the opening 
scene in the great drama of the “Old French War” enacted. The 
disastrous defeat of Braddock followed the next year, and ex- 
posed the whole frontier to the hostile incursions of the French 
and Indians. 


In 1759 the grand scheme for the conquest of Canada, con- 
ceived by the illustrious Pitt, was carried into execution. The 
expeditions of Amherst against Ticonderoga, Wolfe against 
Quebec, and Prideaux against Niagara, resulted in the fall of 
those important fortresses. (149) Major Rogers was sent 
to the Northwest in 1760 to receive possession of the French 
posts, which had been surrendered to the English by the capitu- 
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lation of Quebec. He was met at Cuyahoga by Pontiac, the Ot- 
tawa, who forbade his farther progress. “I stand,” says he, 
“in your path; you can march no farther without my permis- 
sion.” A friend to the French, a leader in the attack on Brad- 
dock, ambitious and vindictive, Pontiac was a chief of command- 
ing intellect and well qualified for bold enterprises and strategic 
combinations. These qualities were indicated in his great con- 
spiracy for the simultaneous capture of the ten principal posts 
in the Northwest, and the massacre of the English trading in 
their vicinity. Eight of those posts, embracing Sandusky, St. 
Joseph, Miami, Ouatanon, Mackinaw, Presque Isle, Le Boeuf 
and Venango successively fell before the deep laid plans of the 
wily chieftain. Forts Pitt and Detroit successfully withstood 
the most vigorous assaults, and the latter a protracted siege con- 
ducted by Pontiac himself. 


Now war in all its horrors raged with savage intensity along 
the entire frontier. The unprotected settlers, men, women and 
children, were massacred and scalped, or if spared, borne away 
into a hopeless captivity. The English colonists were aroused 
to meet the emergency, and Colonel Bouquet was sent in 1763 
with a large force into the Indian territory to relieve the western 
posts, but was compelled to halt at Pittsburgh. 


The succeeding spring found the Indians again on the war- 
path, and Detroit was invested for the second time by Pontiac. 
An expedition was sent to the Northwestern posts under Brad- 
street, and another under Bouquet penetrated the interior of 
Ohio. Bradstreet was duped by his crafty adversaries into a 
peace not intended to be kept, but Bouquet, undeceived by similar 
artifices, pushed on to the heart of the Indian country. At the 
junction of the White Woman and Tuscarawas rivers he dictated 
a peace by his bold and energetic movements, which, with the 
exception of occasional outbreaks, was destined to last until the 
commencement of the great contest between the colonists and 
the mother country. 


The treaty of 1783 left the western tribes without an ally, 
and the United States became free to extend the arts of peace 
over their new territory. The pioneers shouldered the axe and 
the rifle, and marching westward in solid column, invaded the 
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land. The frail canoe and sluggish batteau, which had so long 
and wearily contended with the adverse currents of the Ohio, 
were soon replaced by the power of steam. The dense forests 
that for a thousand miles had fringed both borders of the (150) 
river were opened to the sunlight, and thriving cities and smiling 
villages arose on the ruins of the mound builders. The narrow 
trails of the Indian, deep worn for centuries by the tread of 
hunter and warrior, were now superseded by the iron rail and 
broad highway. The hardy emigrants and their descendants 
subdued the wilderness, and with the church, the school-house, 
the factory and the plough planted a civilization on the ruins 
of a fallen barbarism. 

The dominion and power of France have disappeared, and 
no traces of her lost sovereignty exist, save in the few names she 
has left on the prominent streams and landmarks of the country, 
and in the leaden plates which, incribed in her language and 
asserting her claims, still lie buried on the banks of the “Beauti- 


ful River.” O. H. Marsnatz 


NOTES. 


1. This name is usually spelled Celeron, but incorrectly. 
M. Ferland, in his Cours d Histoire du Canada, vol. ii, p. 493, 
calls him Celoron de Blainville. 

2. Joncaire. 

' 3. N. Y. Col. Doc., vi, p. 604. . 

4. The Indian name of Sir William Johnson. It signifies 
“Superintendent of Affairs.” 

5. V. Penn. Col. Records, p. 508. 

6. N. Y. Col. Doc., ix, p. 1097. 

7. This observation, like most of those taken by Father 
Bonnecamps, is incorrect. Either his instruments were imper- 
fect or his methods of computation erroneous. The true latitude 
of the mouth of the Conewango is less than 41° 50’, as it is 
twelve miles south of the boundary line between New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

_ 8. On Crevecoeur’s Map of 1758, in Depots des Cartes, 
Ministere de la Guerre, Paris, the Conewango is called the 
“Chatacouin” as far down as its junction with the Aileghany. 

g. Governor Clinton, in his address before the New York 
Historical Society in 1811, inquires if the Joncaire met by Char- 

Vol. XXIX — 29, ‘ 
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levoix and Washington were the same. They could not have 
been, for the one mentioned by Charlevoix died in 1740. 

10. N. Y. Col. Doc., IX, 1025; X, ib., got. 

11. N. Y. Col. Doc., VII, p. 267. 

12. N. Y. Col. Doc., VI, pp. 532-3. 

13. See Vol. I, p. 747, Magazine of American History. 

14. N. Y. Col. Doc., X, pp. 139, 142, 245 and 247. 

15. Major Long of the U. S. Army, in his second expedi- 
tion to the St. Peter’s River in 1823, traveled over the same route. 











ORIGIN OF INDIAN NAMES OF:ICERTAIN STATES 
AND RIVERS. 


BY WILLIAM E. CONNELLEY, 
Secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society. 


Explanations of the origin of certain Indian names are 
varied and conflicting. The writer submits the following authori- 
tative statements relative to the derivation and meaning of the 
names of the states of Iowa, Missouri, Mississippi, Ohio and 
Kentucky, and the rivers Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri and Neosha: 


IOWA. 

The Iowa Indians called themselves Pahoja, meaning Gray 
Snow. The lowas are of the Siouan family. They descended 
from the Winnebago stem of that family. At an early day they, 
in company with kindred bands, migrated to the Southwest from 
the country of the Great Lakes. On the Fox river, near the 
Mississippi, they separated from the others. They wandered 
over all that country between the Missouri and the Mississippi 
rivers as far north as Minnesota and the Dakotas. The first 
whites to come in contact with them called them Aiaouez or 
Ioways. They still maintain tribal relations on the reservations 
in Kansas and Nebraska. These are the people who gave their 
name to that tract of country now embraced in the state of Iowa 
—and furnished the name to the state itself. 


MISSOURI. 

The origin and the meaning of this word are both lost. It 
is probably of Algonquian origin. People of that stock lived on 
the east bank of the Mississippi in what is now Illinois. Perhaps 
they spoke of the river and country to the west as the Missouri 
river and the Missouri country. The cause for the use of this 
name and the circumstances under which it came to- be applied 
are no longer known. Among the people from whom the Iowas 
separated on the Fox river was another band calling thmeselves 
Niutachi. They, too, wandered in this western land through 
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which flows the great river. It may be that on this account, 
their Algonquian neighbors called them Missouris. At any rate, 
they became known as the Missouri tribe of Indians. They be- 
long to the great Siouan family. Members of this tribe are stil! 
to be found on reservations in Kansas and Nebraska. Their 
applied name attached itseif to the great river, and from the 
river the state of Missouri got its name. There is no sufficient 
evidence that the name has any reference to the muddy water 
of the Missouri. If it should turn éut that it is of Sioux origin, 
then it certainly has not. The Sioux word for water is me-ne. 
Me-ne-sota, Me-ne-apolis, Me-ne-haka, are good examples of its 
extensive use for present-day geographical names. It was 
shortened to ne by the Osages, who named the Neosho —ne, 
water, and osho, bowl, a river of deep places — bowls or basins. 
So, Missouri, so far as now known, does not mean muddy water. 
In all probability it has no reference to water of any kind. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


This name is of Algonquian origin. Sipu in that tongue 
means river. The traditions of the Delawares tell of a migra- 
tion of that people. They came to a mighty river, now believed 
to have been the Mississippi. They called it Namaesi-sipu, that 
is, Fish river. They always spoke of it as the Namaesi-sipu. 
Whether they had in fact crossed this river or not, their de- 
scendants believed they had and applied to it always the name 
given it by their ancestors in an early age. In its wide-spread 
usage through the centuries, the name became modified or slightly 
shortened. But it remains to this day the Maesisipu or Fish 
river. The name of the river gave name to the state of Missis- 
sippi. There is no significance in the name even approaching 
“Gathering in all the Waters”, or “Great Long River’, or “Father 
of Waters”, or “Mother of Floods”. White people may ;ightly 
attribute these qualities to the great river, but it is erroneous and 
wrong to contend that the Indian name carries any such meaning ; 
for it does not. 

OHIO. 


, It is strange that students still perpetuate— or attempt to 
perpetuate — the errors which have long surrounded the origin 
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of this name. There is no doubt but that the French called the 
Ohio River “La Belle Riviere” or “Beautiful River”. But they 
got no such name from the Indians. It was their own name 
for this fine stream. In Colonial times it was often spoken of 
as “The River Red with Blood”, or “The Bloody River”. These 
allusions later attached to the Kentucky river through the misap- 
prehension of the explorers and pioneers. 


The word Ohio means great—not beautiful. It is an 
Iroquoian word. In Wyandot it is O-hé-’zhi. In the Mohawk 
and Cayuga it is O-hé-’y6. In the Oneida it is O-hé’. In the 
Seneca it is the same as in the Wyandot. The Wyandots called 
the river the O-hé-’zhi—the Great river. All the Iroquois 
called it the Great river. It ran from their western possessions 
to the gulf—-the sea. They considered it the main stream. 
With them it was the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The state of Ohio got its name from the Ohio river. 


KENTUCKY. 


The origins urged for the name of Kentucky are erroneous. 
“Meadow-lands”, “At the Head of a River”, “The Dark and 
Bloody Ground”, are all applications of misapprehensions. “The 
River Red with Blood”, or “Bloody River”, attached to the Ohio 
river, as already noticed. From this, the name “Bloody River” 
became fixed upon the Kentucky river, and possibly other 
branches of the main stream. This connection is the progenitor 
of the “Dark and Bloody Ground” of Boone and other explorers. 

The Irequois conquered the Ohio valley and expelled or 
exterminated the Indian tribes living there and with whom they 
battled. It was, no doubt, a bloody conquest. Memory of it 
remained among the victors as well as the defeated tribes, for a 
fair land was made a solitude. None dared live there. The 
conquerors might have done so, but the time for their removal 
thither never came. The land included in the state of Ohio 
was a part of the conquest. In fact, it embraced the larger 
part of the Ohio valley. 

The Iroquois desired to retain this conquered domain. They 
set the Wyandots (Iroquoian) as over-lords of it to live in it, 
and to manage it in their name. They had seen the ruin of 
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other eastern tribes and could but believe that they might share 
the same fate. In that case, they, too, would take refuge in the 
West — in the Ohio valley. They saved their possessions there 
for that purpose. And in speaking of their fine holdings in that 
valley they designated them as “The Land of Tomorrow”, that 
is, the land in which they intended to live in the future if thrown 
out of their present homes. 

Hah-shé’-trah, or George Wright, was the sage of the Wyan- 
dots. He lived to a great age, and died on the Wyandot Re- 
serve, in what is now Oklahoma, in 1899. His father was a St. 
Regis Seneca, and his youth was spent among the Iroquois in 
New York and Canada. He was a man-of great intelligence, and 
he had the instinct of the historian. He belonged by both kinship 
and adoption to the Wolf Clan of the Wyandots, and his name 
signifies “The Footprint of the Wolf”. I knew him well for a 
quarter of a century. Much of whit I have written here under 
the head of “Kentucky” he told me. 


And he said more. The word Kah’-tén-tah’-téh is of the 
Wyandot tongue. It means, in the abstract, a day. It may 
mean a period of time, and can be uesd for past or future time. 
When shortened to Kén-tah’-téh it means “tomorrow”, or “the 
coming day”, though it is not the word ordinarily used for those 
terms. But it came to be the word used to apply to the Iroquoian 
possessions on the Ohio, and, gradually, to those on the south 
side of the Ohio. That is, these holdings constituted “The Land 
of Tomorrow”, or “The land where we will live Tomorrow” — 
“The Land where we will live in the future”. A good transla- 
tion of the word as it came to apply to the country of Kentucky 
is “The Land of Tomorrow”. 


This Wyandot word, like other Indian proper names, was 
corrupted by the whites. “Kén-tah’-téh” easily became “Can- 
tocky”, “Cantuckee”, or “Kaintuckee”, and, finally, through vari- 
ous changes, assumed its present form— Kentucky, “The land 
of Tomorrow”. 

I have no doubt as to this being the true origin and correct 
significance of the name Kentucky. 

Topeka, Kansas, August 18, 1920. 





THE CENTENARY OF!ISANDUSKY COUNTY. 


BY BASIL MEEK. 
(Read at the centennial celebration of Sandusky county, August 2, 1920.) 


Sandusky county has a wonderfully interesting history, but 
only a few of the more important facts will be attempted to be 
given by me on this occasion of its centenary of years. The 
time allotted will necessarily preclude the mention of many of 
the romantic incidents in its aboriginal and early civil and mili- 
tary history. Reference to these is hereby made to an article by 
the writer, entitled “The Evolution of Sandusky County”, pub- 
lished in the Ohio Archeological and Historical Publications, 
Vol. 24, page 138, where a fuller history appears. 

The region of country, comprising what is now Sandusky 
county, is within what has been, since the discovery of the New 
World by Columbus, under the dominion of the several powers 
of Spain, France, England, and of course the United States. And 
it is not saying too much to add, the dominion of what may be 
called the Republic of Virginia, for to this power, rather than 
the greater ones mentioned, we are more directly connected, in 
our history; and to this our more particular attention will be 
given, with some facts as to the aboriginal occupation. 

Virginia’s claim to ail the vast domain later known as the 
Northwest was based on the charter of 1609, granted her col- 
onists by England, which in its area of country included all 
within defined boundaries, West and Northwest from the Atlantic 
coast, from “sea to sea”, i. e., from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
oceans, but which was subsequently, by treaty with contending 
powers, limited in its western boundary by the Mississippi river. 

Virginia formed counties whose western boundaries ex- 
tended to the Mississippi river, and in which our region was 
embraced, in the order following: Orange county, in 1734; 
Augusta, in 1738; Botetourt, in 1769; and the county of Illinois 
formed from Botetourt in 1778. This latter county was created 
as the result of the conquest from England, of the country west 
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of the Alleghanies and north of the Ohio river to the Mississippi, 
by George Rogers Clark, under the authority of Virginia, in 
1778, then a defacto republic, and claiming that England, by the 
act known as the Quebec Act, in 1774, was violating the rights of 
Virginia granted by the charter of 1609, in annexing this region 
to the Province of Quebec and prohibiting settlements therein 
by her people. 

In 1784 Virginia ceded all the region named to the Federal 
Government, and we accordingly came under the jurisdiction of 
the United States. Counties were formed including the region 
of what is now Sandusky county, as follows: Hamilton county, 
which came into existence in 1790. It did not then, however, 
embrace our county, but in 1792 its boundaries were extended to 
include the same ; Wayne county was formed in 1 796. The latter 
was not the present county by that name in Ohio. It was and 
is Wayne county, of which Detroit, in the state of Michigan, is 
the county seat. It included all of northwest Ohio, part of 
Indiana, including Fort Wayne, part of Illinois, including the 
site of Chicago, and all of Michigan. Thus it will appear that 
we were then in a county with Detroit its seat of justice. 

Ohio state was admitted into the Union in 1803; since when 
Sandusky county has been during the periods mentioned, em- 
braced within the county of Franklin, 1803-1808; within the 
county of Delaware, 1808-1815; and in the county of Huron, 
1215-1820. 

ABORIGINAL OCCUPATION. 


Long ages prior to the advent of civilized man this region 
was inhabited by a pre-historic race, long since wholly vanished 
from the earth, leaving no evidence whatever of their existence 
save only structures known as “earthworks” or “enclosures”, 
found here along the Sandusky river, one of which was within 
what is now the city of Fremont, two south of the city, several 
between the city and Sandusky Bay, and two near the mouth of 
Pickeril Creek, a total in all, in the county, of eighteen of these 
pre-historic sites (History of Sandusky Co.— Meek, p. 38.) 

The aborigines of authentic history here were, first, the Erie 
or Cat Nation, from whom Lake Erie is believed to have derived 
its name. They, about the first of the seventeenth century, in 
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war with the Indians from east of the Niagara country, known 
as the Five Nations, were completely exterminated and their 
region, left a solitude, thus continued until about the first decade 
of the eighteenth century, when it was reinhabited by the Wyan- 
dots, with Ottawas and remnants of dispersed western tribes, 
which had been driven into exile westwards by the Five Nations, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. It seems that the 
Five Nations had lost or abandoned their absolute supremacy, 
but still claimed some rights in the region. 

Thereafter the Wyandots became the dominant aboriginal 
power, but other tribes on friendly relations with them shared in 
occupation of the region, which was an important one for them 
all. The beautiful Sandusky river, which flows through the 
entire county, teemed. with fish, and its marshes and valleys 
abounded in fow! and large game. It was, indeed, a suggestion 
to them of their happy hunting ground, in their hoped for “Land 
of the Hereafter”. 

All pretended dominion over the Northern Ohio country, by 
the Five Nations, then the Six Nations, was by treaty, in 1784, 
abandoned in favor of the Federal Government. 

By a treaty in 1795 (there were previous, but unsatisfactory 
treaties), with the Wyandots and all other tribes in any way 
claimiag to be interested, known as the “Greenville Treaty”, all 
lands south of the treaty line, together with the two-mile square 
tract at the lower rapids of the Sandusky river, now the city of 
Fremont, were ceded to the United States; and all the lands 
north thereof except certain reservations, which we need not 
mention, were conveyed to the tribes “to live and hunt on”, being 
the extent of title recognized by civilized governments in favor 
of native savage tribes. 

- The first land owned by the United States, embraced in 
Sandusky county, clear of Indian claim, was this two-mile square 
tract, now the county seat of the county. The next was the 
Maumee and Western Reserve road lands, by treaty in 1808, 
ceding a tract the entire distance through the county, from the 
western line of the Western Reserve, and passing through the 
site of what is now Fremont, in a northwesterly direction, 120 
feet in width, for a road, and one mile adjoining the same on 
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either side for settlement; and also for a road tract 120 feet in 
width, to run southwardly from Lower Sandusky to the Green- 
ville treaty line. 


By a treaty, September 20th, 1817, at the foot of the rapids 
of the- Maumee river, the tribes ceded all their title to all the 
remaining lands in northwestern Ohio to the United States Gov- 
ernment, which was in 1820, February 12th, carved by the Ohio 
legislature into fourteen separate counties, of which Sandusky 
was one. The act creating these counties took effect April 1, 
1820. 

The name of Sandusky county is derived from that of the 
river, which in aboriginal expression is Tsaendosti, pronounced 
San-doos-tee, and means “It is cold fresh (water)”. 


When created the county contained two townships only, 
Sandusky on the west side of the river, and Croghan on the east 
side, both organized by the county commissioners of Huron 
county. The two embraced all the territory within the following 
boundaries, viz.: East of the east line of Wood county and 
Lucas county, as now existing, including the townships of Oregon 
and Jerusalem in the latter, to the west lines of Huron and Erie 
counties, as now organized, with a small part of Erie now ad- 
joining Sandusky Bay in the northeast part of Margaretta town- 
ship, and north, all within said east and west boundaries, from 
the north line of Seneca county to Lake Erie. Seneca county 
was attached to Sandusky county for judicial purposes, and thus 
remained for four years. Our county, with Seneca attached, 
contained only about eight hundred souls. At the first election 
for county officers, the first Monday in April, 1820, there were 
only 175 votes cast. 

In 1840 Ottawa County was created, taken mostly from San- 
dusky, and now includes all of the territory of the latter as 
originally formed, lying north of the north boundary lines of the 
townships of Townsend, Riley, Rice, Washington and Wood- 
ville, as now existing, and extending thence to the original 
boundary line in Lake Erie. 

The seat of justice was located temporarily at Croghansville, 
on the east side of the river, where it remained for the period 
of two years. Here the common pleas court was held and 
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4 
official business conducted in a house owned by Moris A. New- 
man, at the northeast corner of Ohio Avenue and Pine Street. 
The first term of the court was held May 8th, 1820, with Judge 
George Todd presiding, and associate Judges David Harrold, 
Alexander Morris and Israel Harrington sitting. David Todd, 
the noted War Governor of Ohio, was a son of Judge George 
Todd. 


At the May term, 1822, of the court. of common pleas, 
Charles R. Sherman, of the commission appointed by the legis- 
lature to permanently locate the county seat, made his report for 
the commission, establishing the same in the “Town of Sandusky” 
on the west side of the river. The report was approved by the 
court, which thereupon adjourned to a hewn log school house, 
situated in the permanent seat of justice, thus located. This log 
house stood near the site of the location of the present high 
school building. Courts were here held, both common pleas and 
supreme, for several years, until the erection of a frame building 
as a permanent court house, on the grounds where Rev. W. A. 
Bowman resides, on Court Street, then fronting on Arch Street. 
It was first located and partly constructed where the M. E. 
Church stands, and finally removed to its present location about 
1828. Charles R. Sherman, who made the report on the perma- 
nent county seat, was the father of a son named William Tecum- 
seh, then about four years old, who became the distinguished 
General Sherman in the Civil War. Mr. Sherman Sr. became 
a supreme court Judge and, with Judge Burnet, held a term of 
that court in this school house. 


In 1829, by act of the state legislature, the two villages of 
Croghansville and Sandusky were united by the name of the 
“Town of Lower Sandusky.” In 1849 the name was changed to 
Fremont. 

When this county was formed there was not a railroad in 
existence in the United States. There were no telegraphs, tele- 
phones, electric lights, grain reapers, mowing machines, sewing 
machines, threshing machines, power printing presses, linotypes, 
typewriters, automobiles or flying machines. All these with 
many other inventions and discoveries, adding comfort and happi- 
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ness to the people, have come within the marvelous century of 
the county’s history. 

The first year tax collection was $3,535. The last year’s 
collection is about one million dollars. Its population was 800, 
with only 175 voters; now we have a population of 37,000 with 
9,000 voters. Outside the two-mile square tract, the county was 
comparatively a wilderness. A view now of the country com- 
prising the county, with its splendid farms of broad and fertile 
fields, productive orchards, sightly wood lands, its fair capital 
city of 13,000 population with its great factories and successful 
merchants, its thriving villages, its churches and school houses, 
steam and electric railways, telegraphs, telephones, improved 
roads, automobiles, flying machines passing over us daily, rural 
mail delivery, and beautiful homes in the city, villages and coun- 
try, inspire us with joy to say of our beloved county: Surely 
“The lines have fallen to us in pleasant places; Yea, we have a 
goodly heritage”, 
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TWO TIMELY BOOKS ON LAFAYETTE 


The True LaFayette, by George Morgan J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 489 pages. Price $2.50. 

“The True Lafayette” is a somewhat ambiguous title; but 
in this instance the word “true” is applicable alike to the man 
and the story of his life. 

The work is about all that could be desired in a single 
volume. It is a timely, straight-forward and authentic portrayal 
of this consistent champion of liberty in Europe and America, 
It is based on the authority of a galaxy of writers who at differ- 
ent periods have borne testimony to Lafayette’s varied, fortunate 
and eminent career. The reader is kept constantly in touch with 
the sources from which the author has drawn his materials for 
this remarkably interesting book, 

The frequent quotations and marginal references make it 
a valuable manual for students wishing to develop more fully any 
phase of the life of Lafayette, while they fortify the general 
reader in the essential truth of the narrative. For instance, 
practically every biographer who has written on the subject tells 
us how words that fell from the lips of the Duke of Gloucester, 
brother to George III of England, at a banquet, turned the 
thoughts of the youthful Lafayette to the war that our fore- 
fathers were waging for independence. We here quote to show 
how appropriately and convincingly the author presents this turn- 
ing point in the career of this French boy of noble birth: 


“With several other officers, LaFayette, ‘in his handsome 
dress uniform of blue and silver,’ was a guest at this long-drawn- 
out banquet given by a prince of France to a prince of England. 


(461) 
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Let us now summon Jared Sparks, who had an account of the 
dinner from the lips of LaFayette himself, and who shall tell 
us what happened: 


‘Dispatches had just been received by the Duke from England and 
he made their contents the topic of conversation; they related to American 
affairs. The details were new to LaFayette; he listened with eagerness 
to the conversation and prolonged it by asking questions of the Duke. 
His curiosity was deeply excited by what he had heard, and the idea of 
a people fighting for liberty had a strong influence on his imagination; 
the cause seemed to him just and noble, from the representation of the 
Duke himself; and before he left the table, the thought came into his head 
that he would go to America, and offer his services to a people who were 
struggling for liberty and independence. From that hour he could think 
of nothing but this chivalrous enterprise.’ 


“Of course this was the turning point of La Fayette’s life. 
Historic indeed was the scene at the Commandant’s board in that 
old garrison town two nundred miles east of Paris. The impres- 
sion made upon LaFayette, comments Charlemagne Tower, ‘was 
of the kind which goes deep down into men’s hearts and remains 
there forever.’ ” 


Here we have the story from so eminent an authority as 
Jared Sparks, who got it from Lafayette himself. 

Americans who think cf Lafayette in terms of his knightly 
service in the Revolution and the joyous outpouring of the people 
to greet him on the occasion of his visit as the “nation’s guest” 
in 1824-1825 are naturally somewhat surprised that there should 
be any question raised in regard to the high place that this friend 
of universal liberty should hold in history. 

It was Lafayette’s fortune, however, to pass through the 
French Revolution. From America he took back to his native 
land an abiding faith in constitutional liberty. He was opposed 
to the arbitrary rule of the Bourbon king. When that rule was 
overthrown, he refused to support the red terror that rose in its 
place. Thus he incurred the hatred of the royalists on the one 
hand and the Jacobin regicides on the other. His position was 
somewhat similar to that of Milyukof and Kerensky after the 
overthrow of Czar Nicholas. As they were driven from power 
by the Bolsheviki— the red regicides of our day — so Lafayette 
‘ was driven into exile and the dungeon by the Jacobin communists 
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of his day. That portion of Morgan’s book which treats of this 
period of Lafayette’s career is illuminating and highly satis- 
factory. 

The account of Lafayette’s visit to America is comparatively 
brief but this is adequately covered, for the general reader, in 
Levasseur’s two volumes devoted to this happy experience of 
his career. . 

The author has adopted the spelling La Fayette. It is true 
that writers differ in their spelling of this name, but the final 
authority on the subject is Lafayette himself who wrote it 
“Lafayette” as his numerous autograph signatures attest. 

Fortunately the book has a table of contents and index. The 
latter, however, might have been more extended. 

Something must be added in regard to the attractive form 
of the work. The paper and typography are fully up to the 
high standard of the “true” biography series of this well-known 
publishing house. The illustrations are numerous and uniformly 
excellent. The reproduction of paintings, engravings and mini- 
atures has become an art in recent years, and the cuts in this 
book exhibit this art at its best. 

The general merit of Mr. Morgan’s book is of such high 
order that it deserves a place in every public and private library 
that accords shelf room to the founders of our Republic and the 
friends of constructive progress. We live in times when La- 
fayette’s ideal of republican institutions is approaching realiza- 
tion ; in times, too, that call for a larger measure of his altruistic 
spirit and a wider exemplification of his guiding principle and 
master passion of “Liberty regulated by Law.” 


With Lafayette in America, by Octavia Roberts. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Boston and New York. 294 pages. 
Price $5.00. 


When one picks up this beautiful volume his attention is 
caught by the portrait of Lafayette on the front cover artistically 
stamped in gold. Opening the book, he is delighted to find a 
striking and faultless reproduction of the famous painting by 
Peale, representing the benefactor of America as he appeared 
when with generous impulse and youthful ardor he donned the 
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Revolutionary uniform and entered the army of Washington. 
In fidelity to the original and artistic finish this portrait is un- 
surpassed. Other illustrations are fitting accompaniments to this 
sumptuous volume, with large clear type that rests and delights 
the eye. 

Under the frontispiece portrait is a faithful autograph signa- 
ture which shows that the General spelled his name “Lafayette,” 
not “La Fayette.” 


The textual content of the book is the history of Lafayette’s 
service in the Revolution and his visit to America. This is told 
in a style that will interest boys and girls and the general reader 
of mature years. The person who reads the opening paragraphs 
will reluctantly lay it aside before he has read it through. 


While the author does not introduce lengthy quotations or 
use notes of any kind, she constantly keeps the reader apprised 
of the fact that she has consulted the authorities. Some of her 
brief excerpts are very happy and, so far as we are aware, not 
elsewhere found in a work of this scope and purpose. 


Many who with keen ancestral consciousness trace their 
origin to the Emerald Isle will read with satisfaction, on page 
95, that Lafayette in a letter to Washington declared that Ireland 
“is a good deal tired of English tyranny” and adds: 


“I, in confidence, tell you that the scheme of my heart is to 
make her as free and independent as America.” 


On page 290, occurs the quotation from Lafayette’s reply 
to the twenty-six congressmen who had voted against reimburs- 
ing him for the money he had expended in the American Revolu- 
tion and who now came to assure him that their objections to 
the bill were “technical not personal.” For this vote they had 
been severely criticised by the press and their constituents. La- 
fayette relieved their embarrassment in these felicitous words: 


“T can assure you that if I had the honor of being your 
colleague, we should have been twenty-seven, not only because I 
partake of the sentiments that determined your votes, but because 
I think the American nation has done too much for me.” 








a 
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This quotation is a gem, and the reader will thank the author 
for including it. 

A wrong impression is left on page 288, by the statement 
that the senate “finally voted ‘yea’ unanimously” on this bill. 
Seven senators at one time voted against it including Senator 
Brown from Ohio who opposed it in a speech. 

While the author uses the correct spelling of the name of 
Lafayette she makes a mistake in the spelling of another name 
that occurs very frequently in the volume. She writes the 
name of Lafayette’s private secretary “Lavasseur.” It should 
be “Levasseur.” 

The book has no index. Why so reputable a publishing 
house would issue such a work without an index we do not 
know. In these times of “ready references,” “prompt library 
service” and “American hurry,” indexes are almost a necessity. 


Perhaps the index is reserved for a second edition. 

This book is stimulating and inspiring. It is timely and 
covers in a single volume a field not recently attempted by 
other writers. It is an appropriate gift to any young American. 





PANISCIOWA — JEAN BAPTISTE DUCOIGNE. 


Through an incidental suggestion of Mr. W. D. Barge, of 
1708 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois, we have been enabled to 
establish the identity of Chief Panisciowa and Jean Baptiste 
Ducoigne. or, as the name is variously spelled, Decoigne, Ducoin 
and Du Qvoin. There are still other variations. The daughter 
of this chief met Lafayette at Kaskaskia and much space was 
given to that meeting in the July Quarterly. Levasseur speaks 
of her as Mary and of her father as Panisciowa. This was prob- 
ably his Indian name. Lafayette’s secretary devoted much at- 
tention to what she said and doubtless exercised care in recording 
her neme and that of her father as he received them from her 
lips. 

In Bulletin No. 30, Part 1, “Handbook of American Indians,” 
issued by the Bureau of American Ethnology, page 405, we have 
the following: 

Vol. XXIX—30. 
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“Ducoigne, Jean Baptiste. A Kaskaskia chief at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, noted mainly for his firm adherence 
to the United States and friendship for the whites. Reynolds 
(Pion. Hist., III, 22, 1887) describes him as a:cunning half- 
blood of considerable talent. In his Memoirs, Gen. W. H. Har- 
rison, who had dealings with Ducoigne, speaks of him as ‘a 
gentlemanly man, by no means addicted to drink, and possessing 
a very strong inclination to live like a white man ; indeed has done 
so as far as his means would allow.’ Writing to the Secretary 
of War, he says: ‘Ducoigne’s long and well-proved friendship 
for the United States has gained him the hatred of all the other 
chiefs and ought to be an inducement with us to provide as well 
for his happiness, as for his safety.’ According to Reynolds, 
Ducoigne asserted that neither he nor his people had shed the 
blood of white men. He was a signer of the treaties of Vin- 
cennes, Aug. 7 and 13, 1803; by the latter the United States 
agreed to build a house and inclose 100 acres of land for him. 
He had two sons, Louis and Jefferson, and a daughter, Ellen, 
who married a white man and in 1850 was living in Indian Ter. 
The name of Louis appears on behalf of the Kaskaskia in the 
treaty of Edwardsville, lll., Sept. 25, 1818. Ducoigne’s death 
probably occurred shortly before Oct., 1832, as it is stated in 
the treaty at Castor Hill, of that date, that there should be 
1eserved ‘to Ellen Ducoigne, the daughter of their late chief,’ 
a certain tract of land. The name is perpetuated in that of the 
town of Dequoin, Perry Co., Ill.” 


It will be noted that the daughter named in this sketch is 
Ellen. Whether this was another daughter or whether she was 
married a second time to a white man or whether it was the 
same daughter, here given a different name, we are not able to 
determine at this time. It is pretty well established, however, 
that Mr. Cyrus Thomas of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
who wrote this sketch is mistaken in regard to the approximate 
time of the death of the Indian chief. He had been dead some 
time before the coming of Lafayette in 1825 according to the 
statement of his daughter Mary. 

In a letter under date of May 1, 1790, Governor Arthur St. 
Clair, writing from Cahokia to the Secretary of War, thus refers 
to this chief: 


“Raptiste DuCoigne, whom you may remember with the 
Marquis de Lafayette, is chief of the Kaskaskia nation, settled 
in Kaskaskia. I have been plagued with a great many of his 
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talks. The nation is very inconsiderable, and I do not think it 
necessary to trouble you with them at present. He himself is 
the greatest beggar I have met with among nations who are all 
beggars. He counts no little upon his having been with the 
American troops in Virginia and so far he merits some coun- 
tenance.” 


Under date of May 8, 1799, writing from the same place, 
however, Governor St. Clair takes occasion to answer a speech 
by Ducoigne in a very different spirit from that suggested in the 
above quotation. His speech to the Indian chief was in. French. 
The original and the translation are both found in Vol. 2 of the 
St. Clair Papers. The translation is as follows: 


“My son:—It is with much pleasure that I have received 
the congratulations which you have offered me upon my arrival 
in this country; I and the other gentlemen whom you ‘see around 
me render thanks to God, who has guarded and sustained us 
during a very long and wearisome journey. I have great pleas- 
ure in seeing you, and in taking you by the hand in witness of my 
friendship. The firm attachment which you have shown to the 


United States of America, is well known, and consequently you 
are entitled to much respect. . 


“It is true, my son, that for a long time you have seen no 
one who has come from the government of the States, and I, 
who am the first envoy on their part, have been hindered a long 
time after the time fixed for my arrival, by many inevitable 
accidents; but the United States never forget their friends, 
and the people of this country are their children, whom they will 
never abandon. 


“My son, my heart is troubled on account of the injuries 
which you have suffered. I know well that you are surrounded 
by foolish and cruel n-tions, who love to have their hands steeped 
in blood; but I have good hopes that an end will be put to their 
depredations, because I am come as the ambassador of peace 
to all the people who dwell in this land. If they will listen to 
the good words which I shall speak to them, it will be for their 
own happiness and that of the human race —all, they and our- 
selves, then can follow our occupations with good courage, and 
the young people will grow and flourish like the green trees, 
and abundance will be found beneath their steps. But, my son, 
it is only to a certain point that evil proceedings can be suffered ; 
after that, patience becomes feebleness, a reproach from which 
the United States at all times withdraw themselves. If they will 
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listen to me — good; if they will not listen, they will suffer the 
consequences. 

“Peace is the delight of the United States, but they are also 
formidable in war; of that you, Du Coigne, have been the eye- 
witness. Believe me, my son, it will not always be a disgrace 
to have been their friend. 

“My son, I have all the confidence in the world in the sin- 
cerity of your words, that they come from the depths of your 
heart, and that you do not speak with the lips only. I also tell 
you, with all possible sincerity, that I am very glad to see you, 
that I am touched by your misfortunes and that I shall try to 
soften them. 


“That which you have told me touching brandy is but too 
true. This excess in drinking is verily the ruin of the Indians, 
but they have such a passion for it that it is difficult to restrain 
them; it is not easy, either, to deter the whites from this species 
of commerce, because, scattered like you through the woods, 
they can carry it to you secretly, and consequently with im- 
punity. And if it were possible to hinder the Americans and the 
French entirely from carrying on this trade, there are others 
who would do it, and if not, they would go and seek it them- 
selves from the Spaniard; however, we will try to put some limit 
to this traffic. 


“The love, my son, which you show for the place of your 
birth, where the ashes of your ancestors are deposited, is a 
sentiment of nature and of generosity in which I am perfectly 
in accord with you. I hope the good God will never forsake 
this country and that when you have run the number of days 
that are assigned to you, you will have an honorable burial with 
all the rites of religion. 


“The inclination which you have, my son, to see the worship 
of God established, and that a proper attention should be paid to 
the education of the young people, pleases me extremely, and.I 
am troubled to know that the priests have withdrawn. Certainly 
I shall recall them only at the end, and I hope that you will fol- 
low the good road, and that the young will be instructed, in their 
duties towards God, towards man, and towards each other. 

“You can assure the Peorias and the Cahokias of my good 
will on their account, and that I will make known to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, General Washington, whom you know, 
and who is at this hour the chief of all, both civil and military, 
the desire they have to return to this country. The commissary 
will give you some powder, to aid your people who are in the 
hunting-ground.” 
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COLONEL FREDERICK W. GALBRAITH, JR. 


NEWLY ELECTED NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, 


Colonel Galbraith enjoys the distinction of having been both 
sailor and soldier in the course of his career. He was born at 
Watertown, Massachusetts, May 6, 1874, and later attended 
grammar school in Springfield, that state. He was graduated 
from a nautical training school at Boston in 1893 and served in 
various positions aboard American sailing ships after his grad- 
uation. In 1908 he went to Cincinnati where he became treas- 
urer of the Western Paper Goods Company. A fellow soldier 
who has intimately known the Colonel for years has furnished 
the following sketch of his military service: 


Colonel F. W. Galbraith’s connection with things military 
began in 1916 when he became identified with the First Ohio 
National Guard at Cincinnati in the capacity of Major. His first 
big task was to gain for the regiment the support and co-opera- 
tion of the leading interests of Cincinnati and the other cities 
where units of the regiment were located. 

In the spring of 1917 he became Colonel and immediately un- 
dertook an intense recruiting campaign to bring the unit of the 
regiment up to full strength. The declaration of war increased the 
seriousness of the responsibility but did not materially increase 
voluntary enlisting. However, on being called into Federal serv- 
‘ice on July 15, 1917, the Colonel’s regiment, the First Ohio In- 
fantry, was in excellent shape as to personnel and spirit. For 
two and one-half months the training of the regiment was carried 
on according to a program laid out by the Colonel. 

The regiment was ordered to Camp Sheridan and was as- 
sembled in the camp quarters on October 13, 1917. Here the 
first real trials began, for two weeks after arrival the Colonel 
found that the regiment he had worked so hard to build up had 
been transferred from his command and officers and men were 
divided between the 147th Infantry, 148th Infantry and the 136th 
Machine Gun Battalion by the process of organizing the 37th 
Division. But it did not take him long to show himself a capable 
man. By hard work and leadership he soon found himself in 
command of the 147th Infantry where the majority of his old 
officers and men wete. This unit was formerly the old Sixth 
Ohio Infantry and had seen service on the border. The Colonel 
is a man who believes in seeing the best, doing the best, and hav- 
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ing the best, and endeavors to pass this spirit on to his officers 
and men; hence, pride in condition, personnel and efficiency be- 
came paramount throughout the 147th. Training was undergone 
with a will, and when the call to overseas duty came, the 147th 
was ready. 


CotoneL F. W. GALBRAITH, Jr. 


Leaving Camp Sheridan, Alabama, in May, 1918, the regi- 
ment arrived at Camp Lee, Virginia, and towards the end of 
June embarked for France in two units, arriving at Brest on the 
5th of July. During the next four months came the real war 
activity of his command. For six weeks the regiment manned 
the famous Rainbow Sector in the Bacarrat Sector in the Vosges. 
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Lorraine, and had the honor of capturing the first German pris- 
oners taken by the Division. In this place, the real fighting or- 
ganization was developed and perfected, and on leaving the 
sector the Colonel received the highest compliments from the 
incoming French commanders. 

Early in September the regiment moved toward the famous 
Argonne, and on the 26th went “over the top” in the initial at- 
tack. In the five days that followed no commander ever showed 
more thoughtfulness for his men, more energy in holding every 
inch gained, more real leadership at critical times when the 
morale or spirit of the fighting men was low because of lack of 
food or physical fatigue, or more personal indifference to danger 
when the occasion demanded. He was not to be found in the 
rear but always where he could see and know what was the real 
condition so that helpful and well directed moves were made with- 
out entirely needless sacrifice of life. -The Colonel never forgot 
that mothers, wives, sisters and sweethearts had entrusted their 
allto him. It was here that he narrowly escaped death as he was 
sniped by a machine gunner, the bullet passing through the gas 
mask on his chest, and he was also struck on the cheek by flying 
shrapnel. On the second of the five days he found himself in 
command of two regiments and both in a very serious condition. 
For his splendid conduct here he received the D. S. C. 

The holding of the Xannes Sector on the St. Mihiel front 
next fell to his command. From there his regiment went to Bel- 
gium for the first and second offensive. The 147th Infantry went 
into action for the last time in the night of November gth, con- 
tinued the attack through the 1oth and 11th, until the signing of 
the armistice and reached a line marking the farthest advance 
of the American Army in Relgium. Picked troops of his com- 
mand participated in the triumphal entry into Brussels and into 
Aix la Chappelle or Achen. His interest and inspiring leadership 
made the return trip to the United States a matter to be proud 
of as few units, if any, cleared the fort of Brest with a record 
that his regiment acquired as a well disciplined and efficient 
organization. The Colonel stands out as a real American who 
believes in his country and his fellowmen and will do more than 
his part to make it all that it should be. 


It is very gratifying to know that one so entirely worthy of 
the distinguished honor has been chosen National Commander of 
the Legion. The recent annual meeting of that patriotic order 
was held in Cleveland. The procession was inspiring as it 
marched through the streets of that city and the proceedings of 
the meetings were of a character to impress most favorably all 
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who had an opportunity to be present at the sessions or read the 
reports in the public press. 

Colonel Galbraith was elected Department Commander at the 
first state convention of the American Legion held in Ohio. He 
was elected National Commander on September 29th, two years 
to the day after he performed the act of heroism which won for 
him the Distinguished Service Cross. His citation for this honor 


reads: 


“For extraordinary heroism in action near Ivoiry, France, 
September 29, 1918. When an enemy counter-attack was im- 
minent, he went into the front lines under a violent artillery 
and machine-gun barrage, and by the coolness and certainty of his 
orders and the inspiring example of his personal courage reorgan- 
ized his own command and took command of other units whose 
officers had been lost or diverted in the confusion of battle. 
Knocked down by a shell, he refused to be evacuated and con- 
tinued to carry on the work of reorganizing his position and dis- 
posing the troops to a successful conclusion.” 


OHIO— ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NAME 


William D. Gallagher, the well-known early Ohio poet in 
1835 wrote an ode to “Our Western Land” in which the follow- 
ing lines occur: 

“Ohio-peh-he-le ! — Peek-han-he! The pride 
Of the land where thy waters, O-pe-le-chen glide. 
* * * 


“Ohio-Pechen! Belle Riviere! 
For beauty none with thee compare.” 


In notes th: explanation is made that “Ohio-peh-he-le” means 
very white frothy water ; “Peek-han-ne,” deep and white stream; 
“OQ-pe-le-chen,” bright, shining ; “Ohio-pe-chen,” it is of a white 
color. Here is material from which we may arrive at the poet’s 
conception of the significance of the name Ohio. 

In the New International Encyclopedia, edition of 1904, we 
find the statement that Ohio is a corruption of the Iroquois 
Ohionhtio which means beautiful river. 

A writer in the Quarterly (Vol. XIV, page 274) suggests 
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that the name is from the Seneca language and means beautiful 
river. 

On the same subject Archer Butler Hulbert in the first 
chapter of his valuable and authentic work, “The Ohio River, 
A Course of Empire”, devotes considerable space to the discus- 
sion of this subject. We here quote at length from this volume: 


“The first brave English adventurers who looked with eager 
eyes upon the great river of the Middle West learned that its 
Indian name was represented by the letters Oyo, and it has since 
been known as the Ohio River. The French, who came in ad- 
vance of the English, translated the Indian name, we are told, 
and called the Ohio La Belle Riviere, ‘the beautiful river.’ 

“We have, however, other testimony concerning the name 
that cannot well be overlooked. It is that of the two experienced 
and well-educated Moravian missionaries, Heckewelder and Zeis- 
berger, who came into the trans-Allegheny country long before 
the end of the eighteenth century. Upon such a subject as the 
meaning of Ohio, one might easily hold these men to be final 
authorities. John Heckewelder affirms that Oyo never could 
have been correctly translated ‘beautiful’ ; Zeisberger adds that in 
the Onondaga dialect of the Iroquois tongue there was a word 
oyoneri which meant ‘beautiful’ but only in the adverbial sense 
— something that was done ‘beautifully,’ or, as we say, done 
‘well.’ Mr. Heckewelder, knowing that it was commonly under- 
stood that the French had translated Oyo when they gave the 
name La Belle Riviere to the Ohio, took occasion to study the 
matter carefully. He found that in the Miami language O’hui or 
Ohi, as prefixes, meant ‘very’; for instance, Ohio-peek meant 
‘very white’; Ohiopeekhanne meant ‘the white foaming river,’ 


‘The Ohio River (he writes), being in many places wide and deep 
and so gentle that for many miles, in some places, no current is perceiv- 
able, the least wind blowing up the river covers the surface with what 
the people of that country call “white caps”; and I have myself witnessed 
that for days together, this had been the case, caused by southwesterly 
winds (which, by the way, are the prevailing winds in that country), so 
that ‘we, navigating the canoes, durst not venture to proceed, as those 
white caps would have filled and sunk our canoes in an instant. Now, in 
such cases, when the river could not be navigated with canoes, nor even 
crossed with this kind of craft— when the whole surface of the water 
presented white forming swells, the Indians would, as the case was at the 


time, say, “ju Ohiopiechen, Ohiopeek, Ohiopeekhanne”; and when they 
supposed the water very deep they would say “Kitschi, Ohiopeekhanne,” 
which means, “verily this is a deep white river.”’ 
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“For one, I like the interpretation of ‘Ohio’ as given by those 
old missionaries — the ‘River of Many White Caps.’ True, there 
is a splendid, sweeping beauty in the Ohio, but throughout a 
large portion of its course the land lies low on either bank, and 
those who have feasted their eyes on the picturesque Hudson, 
or on the dashing beauty of the Saguenay, have been heard to 
call in question the judgment of the French who named the Ohio 
La Belle Riviere. But it must be remembered that the French 
first saw the upper waters of the Ohio, which we now know 
as the glittering Allegheny. La Belle Riviere included the Ohio 
and the Allegheny ; it was not until the English had reached the. 
Ohio, about the middle of the eighteenth century, that it came to 
be said that the Allegheny and Monongahela formed the Ohio at 
Pittsburgh. To one acquainted with the roaring Allegheny, 
dancing down through the New York and Pennsylvania hills, 
and who can see how clear the waters ran in the dense green 
of the ancient forests —to such a one it is not difficult to see 
why the French called it La Belle Riviere.” 


Mr. Marshall, as will be seen in his contribution to the 
Magazine of American History, reproduced in this issue of the 
Quarterly, explains that the word Ohio comes from the Seneca 
word O-hee-yuh, meaning “beautiful river.” In the Cayuga and 
Mohawk dialects, we are told, the name is O-hee-yo; in the Onon- 
dago and Tuscarawa, O-hee-yee; Oneida, O-hee, all signifying 
“fine or fair river”. 


And now comes Mr. William E. Connelley, another recog- 
nized authority, whose carefully prepared contribution appears 
elsewhere in this issue of the Quarterly, who tells us that the 
word Ohio does not mean “the beautiful river” or “the river of 
many white caps” but that it very clearly signifies “the great 
river.” 


When authorities differ thus widely the average layman will 
naturally be silent on this subject until he “is shown.” It seems 
that the original significance of the word is involved in almost 
as much doubt as the origin of the mound builders and many 
problems suggested by their remains. 

Just now, in view of Ohio’s eminence among the histerhood 
of states, however, we are disposed to favor the view of Mr. 
Connelley. Ohio is “great” in so many ways. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The forthcoming annual meeting of the Society will be one 
of the most important in its history. For reasons that will be 
explained in due time the date of the meeting will be later than 
usual. 

A supplement to the October Quarterly will be printed before 
the close of the year. This will contain the full proceedings of 
the annual meeting, the index to the current volume and other 
matter of interest. 





SPELLING OF PROPER NAMES. 


The spelling of proper names is apt to involve the average 
writer and editor in doubts and difficulties. Elsewhere we have 
drawn attention to the spelling of Lafayette. Some authors 
spell it La Fayette. Authorities are divided in regard to the 
spelling Galissonier. The New International Encyclopedia has 
it Gallissonniere, and there are other variations. The name of 
Father Bonnecamps is spelled by a well known historian Bonne- 
champs, while Celoron and Father Lambing spell it Bonnecamp. 
As far as possible we refer the orthography in such cases to the 
party who bore the name. It should be Lafayette and Galissonier 
because these two men spelled their names thus, as will be seen in 
their autographs. It should be Bonnecamps because he so signed 
it to his Journal and so wrote it in his map of the Celoron ex- 
pedition. In like manner Celoron is final authority on the spelling 
of his own name which frequently is incorrectly printed Celeron. 





We are pleased to present in this issue the paper of William 
E. Connelley, Secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
This paper was written to correct what the author believes are 
a number of mistakes in an article on origin of State names, 
published in the August number of the National Geographic 
Magazine. We are pleased to have Mr. Connelley’s paper. 
There should be reciprocity on matters of general and local 
interest among the historical societies of the different states and 
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we trust that we shall receive from similar sources future contri- 
butions relating to Ohio or the Mississippi valley. 





We are under especial obligations to the Burrows Brothers 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, publishers and owners of the 
copyright of The Jesuit Relations, for the privilege of reproduc- 
ing the translation of Father Bonnecamps’ Journal of the expe- 
dition of Celoron. 





The number of gifts that are coming to the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society is increasingly gratifying. 
A full account of these, with recognition of the generous donors, 
will appear in the supplement to this issue which will be printed 
after the annual meeting of the Society. 





Publishers are invited to send for review any books that they 
may issue on American history or archeology. Beginning with 


the year 1921, we expect to organize more fully for the work of 
reviewing such publications. We hope to have some assistance 
from professors of the Ohio State University. 





Will some member or friend of our Society be so kind as to 
procure for us a set of The Olden Time, republished by the 
Robert Clark Company; also a set of Parkman, late edition. 
Our set of the latter work is old and incomplete. Someone 
doubtless has a set that he would be willing to contribute to the 
Society. 








